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THE GOOD MAN, 


A Sermon on the Character of Francis Wayland, D.D., preached in the West 
Church, October 8, 1865. 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 


“A good mian.’? — Acts xi. 24. 


On the Saturday evening before the last, just as, according 
to the old New-England notion, the sabbath was ready to 
begin, in the seventieth year of his age, the soul of Francis 
Wayland deceased from his mortal body, and passed through 
that gloaming we call death, to the dawn of its heavenly 
rest. It is not on account of an intimate personal relation 
that I speak of him here, but because he was a man good as 
great. Had he been my brother only in the universal human 
sense, it would be my duty to hold up to your emulation such 
an example and subject, indeed, of eulogy. But, as I have 
known him closely, and he is one of those in the world 
whom I have felt most, I am especially bound to bear testi- 
mony to his traits. 

First, however, a word of his constitution. Let me note 
the hand his Maker had in him; for his nature was as extra- 
ordinary as his character was rare. He was a king by divine 
anointing, — one of the few whose aspect drew attention, and 
fixed every eye. From some persons, we know not how, by 


a sort of elemental energy, a thrill passes. A slight shudder, 
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half of fear, half of strange attraction, goes through us in 
their presence. Besides Daniel Webster, I know not who 
else of our citizens was so charged for this galvanic shock, 
which his features conducted. His brow, at the orbit of the 
eye, might have served as an artist’s model for Jupiter; and 
I am not surprised at the story, that, when there was pre- 
sented to him an exorbitant bill in a foreign land, he looked 
from the paper to the chafferer, and, without speech, the 
latter fled in terror out of the room. The judgment-seat 
shone in his eyes for all who ever entered his company. 

But the main point is his use of his native energy. What 
God willed in him, he willed for himself. The first quality 
I shall specify had a right to grow in sucha soil. It was 
his justice. He wrote on moral science, and he was the 
majesty of the moral law in his own person. He walked 
and spoke and looked and did what he penned. In an 
acquaintance of nearly thirty years, I, have observed in him 
no deviation from rectitude. 

So full of it was he, that he impressed it irresistibly on 
others. Combined with singular courage and candor, it 
made him the governor he was. Born to command, of an 
impassioned soul, with inward fire to drive the bullet and 
edge the bolt of truth, his conceptions had in them a certain 
electric swiftness and military force; but righteousness was 
their range. 

Nobody could doubt he was president. This gift, thus 
nursed into a virtue, was the secret of his extraordinary suc- 
cess in administration. I learn, from one of his best stu- 
dents, that, in Brown University, over which he presided for 
almost a score and a half of years, the new hand at the helm 
was felt at once. 

An instantaneous magnetic stroke passed through the 
buildings. Every inmate was aware of a stringent and 
wholesome demand of new discipline. Six months had not 
passed, before the college had risen as by hydrostatic pres- 
sure. From no indulgence, but fidelity, ran for him his 
scholars’ life-long love. It was this justice which made him 
such a foe of human slavery. In simple, searching periods, 
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he pointed out its iniquities thirty years ago; though he was, 
from the same cause, anxious that the evil system should be 
done away only by means that were lawful and good; and 
his letters to Dr. Fuller were a valuable contribution to that 
end. He believed in equity. ‘Corruption wins not more 
than honesty,” was his favorite quotation. 

But he was no less kind than just. His ethics were set 
off with such a mien of strictness, that some thought him 
austere. But that was only the outside. His benevolence 
was deeper, if possible, than his conscience. He loved to 
see people about him happy, and to make them so. His 
glance, that could smite like a cannon-ball, could be gentle 
too. His voice, which could intone a divine authority, melt- 
ed with a goodness more divine. I have scarcely listened, 
in another, to similar accents, which, in private converse, 
of social and domestic scenes, had a wonderful blending of 
softness and strength, resembling the mighty and mellow 
break of the surge on the shore. Mercy was the ground- 
swell ever heaving up. He was always aiming to bless 
somebody ; and we cannot count the number of those he 
blessed. If visitors called at his house during his absence, 
he would, on his return, inquire, “ Did you take them into 
the garden? Did you give them some flowers, and some 
fruit?” Benignity looked out of those keen eyes, and ten- 
derness sat on the lips, which you marvelled could unite 
such sweetness with their force. 

His mood was as perfect as his disposition was fine. I 
mean he was not, like some kind-hearted men, subject to 
irritation. Out of temper, he was, I think, never beheld. 
A hasty word, an uncharitable judgment, I never heard from 
his mouth. It was not because there was no heat in his 
soul. A tropical climate prevailed there; but he was a 
Christian, a great convert, of the Pauline stamp. He was 
so poised he never needed to be on his guard. You would 
as soon have feared losing the centre of gravity in the globe. 
He was a man of weight. ‘“ When he was in the city,” said 
one, “we always knewit.” All the potencies of passion were 
under his control, as a tame creature keeps not the track 
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like one under the curb. The lion was unmistakable under 
that tawny skin and shaggy hair: but he had lain down with 
the lamb; and that lamb was the Lamb of God; and, if the 
lion’s voice was heard, it was in no growl, prelude to the de- 
vouring leap, but the roar of indignation for a great cause 
injured or endangered, which made the land resound. He 
was meek; yet his patience under reproach was not that 
he lacked a quick sense of what was due to himself, but that 
he forebore to urge it. Sometimes a bit of friendly irony 
escaped. When one said to him, “I cannot ask you, with 
your views, into my pulpit,” he simply replied, “ Were it not 
as well to wait till you know I want to enter it?” But he 
was willing to be chastened, and told me he was of Dr. 
Freeman’s mind, that a stout mortification occasionally did a 
man good. Yet no self-denial ever frayed his individuality. 
As the size of a pyramid or mountain is not incompatible 
with the definiteness of its lines, so, through all the breadth 
of his sympathies, stood the independence of his mind. Con- 
fessed leader of one of the largest religious denominations in 
this country, he never lost himself in the million of his 
followers. No recluse thinker or transcendental essayist was 
less conventional, or stood stronger on his own feet. He 
was like an embodied law of nature, a principle of light and 
life and elevation to his sect, while he was Catholic to all 
parties. I do not mean that he yielded his own opinions, or 
thought lightly of what seemed to him others’ mistakes, but 
that, to his opponents, he was fair and humane, and, while 
his intellectual front arrested all heed, his heart was bigger 
than his head. I cannot see that the Rationalist ever got the 
better of the great Baptist in this way of good-will. He 
was of a boundless geniality. His metaphysics never inter- 
fered with his sensibility or his common sense. Dr. Chan- 
ning was more broadly contemplative; but, knowing and 
admiring both the men, I must think he appreciated Dr. 
Channing at least as generously as Dr. Channing estimated 
him. Of the great man’s consciousness, the latter had more. 

Dr. Wayland’s theology was baptized by total immer- 
sion in his religion. It was for action and not dispute. 
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Not unfrequently I talked with him on doctrines, in which 
he may to me have seemed contracted, and I to him loose. 
We did not quite agree about depravity or the Trinity, or 
the vicarious atonement, or future punishment, or the letter of 
Scripture as obligatory ; and he no doubt considered me in 
dangerous error, though he never gave me that doom down- 
right. But no rigor of belief could cramp his charity. He 
preached once all day for me in my place, and, in his own 
town, repeatedly went to hear me preach; the only disadvan- 
tage in his attendance being that the pulpit was so over- 
weighed by the pew. He was thoroughly himself, as God 
meant him, and could not be classed. He did not believe in 
human classification by external symbols or signs. He dis- 
liked clerical gowns and artificial songs and ritual worship, 
as he was himself no formal bishop or priest. He was less 
pleased with human learning in a minister than with the 
Holy Ghost ; and, when one asked for documents to prepare 
for a service, he said, “ Books will not help you: think what 
you have to say, and say it.” Through whatever costume of 
circumstance or ecclesiastical “connection, the bold, stalwart 
figure appeared of a personage too pronounced to be con- 
founded with the fashions or tastes of ordinary personalities, 
or the overpowering Associations of which he was jealous. 
Yet he was of the people. Every drop of blood in his veins 
was in fellowship with the mass of mankind. He was demo- 
cratic to the core, in his manners, habits, and thoughts. He 
never talked down to the community, or to any audience. He 
never put himself above his race. He knew nothing of 
better blood, but only of the one blood. By his instincts he 
hated, as by his vows he opposed, all tyranny and caste. 
He was an advocate of freedom and of free trade. It was 
this wide communion with humanity which moved him to 
open collegiate degrees, not only to the learned professions, 
but also to the useful arts; while this enterprise of his old 
age, anticipating improvements yet to come, proved the fresh 
spring and indomitable activity of his peculiar mind. Yet his 
sagacity was as marked as his originality. Nobody could say 
of his philanthropy, whether it took the form of politics or 
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education, This is visionary, a piece of moonshine. As well 
say it to the sun in the ecliptic! The gravity of that brain, 
huge as it was elastic, sturdy as it was speedy, and, like the 
locomotive-wheel, made heavy because it was to go fast, for- 
bade the imputation. So he had great influence with conser- 
vative, as well as radical folk, spite of the touch of romance 
always in him. Indeed the penetrative sight was as mani- 
fest as the adventurous aim. He was open-handed, lavish of 
his means ; but his bounty was shrewd as it was large. When 
a rich community was piteously begging aid to build up its 
religious institutions, he said to me, “If they want a Bible, 
let them send us a barrel of flour;” and, when the Dorr 
Rebellion for a larger liberty broke out, though the object 
lay in the direction of his own hopes, the violent method he 
eschewed, and was, as I suppose, at that time as always, the 
great column on which Rhode Island leaned. The ship 
would not go over if the ballast did not shift! But his grain 
was no less gentle than firm. His affectionate humor flowed 
exhaustless. His wit always stopped short of malice. His 
arrow was sure; but he struck*no one in unbending his bow. 
He could not bear to wound. I remember but one admoni- 
tion to myself. Walking, one day, beside his somewhat 
portly figure, in a narrow path through the college-grounds, 
he quietly bade me “not to tread on the grass.” I was 
thinking of him and his words more than of the greensward. 

His humility was emphasized by faculties that might have 
tempted to boast. But you could not detect in him a parti- 
cle of conceit; nor would you know from him how others 
regarded him. He never referred to his accomplishments or 
works, with what people sometimes call a laudable pride. I 
doubt if he would consider any pride very laudable. I never 
caught the flush of egotistic exultation in his cheek. ‘There 
was no air of superiority. ‘Though the dignity, God clothed 
him in, he could not put off, it was a garment he knew not 
that he wore. So I speak of one whose whole soul was shown 
to me transparent. 

His piety had the same unconscious genuineness. His 
prayers in the chapel, as in his house, were unborrowed and 
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absorbing exercises, conducted with such self-oblivion, that 
perhaps his hands would be in his pockets, while the fire of 
devotion on his tongue tingled through the atmosphere, and 
inflamed every ear. 

Shall I name his sobriety too? He was temperate as a 
Rechabite or Nazarite, taking wine only medically, and sel- 
dom at all. One of his early pupils, when customs were 
more free than now, in his timidity and heart-sinking being 
about resorting to a dram to strengthen him to mount on the 
stage for his part, the president, amid all the dignity of the 
convocation, leaned over, and whispered, ‘ Don’t take that: 
you'll do a great deal better without it.” 

Another virtue in him was his work. In no man’s fibre 
was it ever more stamped. Of what is called terrible toil- 
ing, he was a case. If he made any mistake, it was his dis- 
allowance of recreation. No theatre, no opera, no concert, 
no dance, for him! His constant look was as of one bent to 
his task, buckling to the oar in a race. I asked him what 
relaxation was allowed to a minister. He smiled, and said, 
“A walk.” When others went a journey, or took a vacation, 
or staid among the mountains or by the sea, he remained at 
home, as in term-time, at his desk. His capacity of persist- 
ence I was tempted to envy; but, if I remonstrated with him, 
he would say, gravely, “It is about as well.” He chose a 
common room, like any under-graduate, within the college 
precincts, for his study. Hot summer afternoons, I have seen 
him there, busy in original composition, steadily writing and 
perspiring, when most men would have considered the stints 
of the day over. In the morning, he would go, for an hour 
or two, to work in his garden, more vigorously than any- 
body you employ for such a purpose, and as expertly as if 
gardening were all his business; for no gardener can show 
in his grounds a handsomer horticultural monument than 
still stands of him. He told me he believed in that sort of 
exercise which was also productive labor; and he alternated 
this effort of the muscles with equally severe exertion of the 
brain. We cannot be saved by our works, say apostle and 
saint; but, if any man could, it was Dr. Wayland. How 
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often I have seen him, spade in hand, advising some caller, 
who had pursued him from the house! As a specimen of 
physical, intellectual, and moral ability to achieve, where 
shall we find his peer? 

For a few months, twenty-five years ago, he did suspend 
his usual endeavors for a short European tour. But I ima- 
gine he, like some others so situated, was a little home-sick, 
sea-sick, and land-sick; not so well, in his hurried and lonely 
trip, as with his family, and at his familiar post. He went 
to Ashburnham for a specific service, and was putting a new 
and revised edition of his moral science in press, and had 
been wielding the implements in his grounds too strenuously, 
just before the blow of disease that ended all his earthly 
designs. 

Designs so large as his, few men have had. He did not 
thrust his superiority upon you, but was familiar and near as 
a child. He made himself small as he could, though he 
could not be other than great. He was not in the clouds, 
or all on the ground. Applying the highest principles to the 
lowest details, he joined the planes of nature and spirit 
together, and filled the space betwixt the heavens and the 
earth. “TI go on, from a dogged sense of duty,”—so he wrote 
me, about a matter in which some considered him deluded 
or premature. No man ever more saw the future in the 
present, in the improvements he longed and labored for, in 
society and the private lot; and gross people would call him 
fanciful but for the fruitful union in which he married 
thoughts with facts. His letters to me, on the momentous 
things that have been transpiring in these last years, seem 
like live coals as I look over them again, or as embers that 
would burst into flame if stirred, wrought up to the kindling 
point of conscience and humanity as they are. He could 
bear to be looked at closely underneath his fame. The 
sharper survey revealed his largeness and minute faithfulness, 
as the interior of St. Peter’s no less than the outside must be 
examined to understand the temple’s magnitude and finish. 
He wrought on what was out of sight. 

Summing up his attributes, I should say, earnestness was 
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the spur and girdle of them all. A certain ideal thirst was 
ever in his mind for practical good. Socrates, more than 
Plato, was his pattern. Not speculation or imagination, but 
burning conviction, in him predominated. Therefore his 
massive build never made him slow. He was more rapid in 
motion and utterance than smaller men, as a planet goes 
swifter than a dart. In his momentum, the velocity was 
equal to the weight. On account of the same impulse, his 
manifold talents never became miscellaneous. Preacher, 
author, philanthropist, statesman, political economist, patriot, 
moderator of a prison-discipline society and of great reli- 
gious assemblies, as well as in academic halls, he discharged 
all his vocations with a concentrative, uniform competence. 
But he never loved any thing better than the pulpit; and, 
though he was either not suited or had not attended to ora- 
tory as an art, he was effective, and often overmastering in 
the eloquence of his speech. 

He delighted to converse on themes of religion to the last 
of his days. Women and young girls sought the grave 
veteran, that drew them strangely, they understood not why, 
to open their heart and conscience as to a father confessor. 
He held dialogues with common men, farmers, and mechan- 
ics by the way, wherever he met them, with as much ease 
and good understanding as if he had been of every man’s 
guild and society all his life. He was a close-communion 
Baptist, and a man of the widest fellowship. He was a 
libeval Christian, not, like some, from indifference, but from 
emotion. His very blame was not harsh, but quaint, and 
had often a kindly laugh in it. If a man were conspicuously 
selfish, he would not call him mean, but say, Ais valves opened 
all one way. Disputes of doctrine he would waive, and 
adjourn with the exhortation, ‘Only cast out devils, and I 
care not how you do it, head or tail.” In the phrase of 
Napoleon, he might more truly declare, “My love has the 
dimensions of my mind.” He owned the good wherever he 
saw it, though in a heretic’s lane or a Jew’s quarter. 

The simplicity of his soul was the first quality of his style. 


His periods were clear, direct, and to the point. His general 
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criticism on his friends’ writing would be, “The sentences are 
too long.” He wanted short directions, because he wanted 
prompt actions. He would affirm, “There is too much dogma 
in our churches, and not duty enough.” His resolving of 
Christianity into doing good was evident on his pages, as in 
his deeds. He dropped what is called rhetoric more and 
more. He said to me, “I used to have more of that;” as 
though he chose to leave color for sculpture in his literary 
workmanship. But no man could employ language more 
warm and stirring than his. His discourses on the duties of 
an American citizen, — how lofty! and in his sermon on the 
moral dignity of the missionary enterprise, preached when he 
was but twenty-seven years of age, are touches of sublimity 
in the execution, as well as a comprehensive grandeur in 
the conception, which put it by itself alone among all the 
performances of the contemporary American pulpit. His 
various and voluminous writings have been scattered by the 
ten thousand all over our country, and some of them re- 
printed and widely circulated in foreign lands. 

Of Dr. Wayland’s friendships and private affections, the 
record is too wide and too sacred to be unfolded here, though 
few could have better title to dwell on them than myself. 
For more than a quarter of a century, I have enjoyed a con- 
fidence with him, which no misunderstanding ever existed to 
mar; and I hold his acquaintance and regard among the 
chief treasures of my memory, as they must be unfailing 
stimulants, so long as I live, of my hope. 

It is more pertinent to mention his unwavering trust in 
God. He said to his physician, on the Sunday before his 
last sickness, “‘ My course is nearly run. I have tried to be 
faithful; I have wished to do my duty: but I rely not on 
my own works, but on the pure mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ.” Never was a more evangelical Bible-Christian. 

Dr. Wayland had an organization whose amplitude and 
soundness in every part promised very long life. Most 
persons thought him older than he was. By excessive and 
unremitting stress and strain, his frame was too early broken 
down. ‘The rest he had refused came suddenly and invol- 
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untarily in the stupor of palsy. Hearing of his seizure, some 
of us went by the night-train to receive his blessing, and bid 
him good-by. But, in his painless state, — if self-conscious, 
he was only partly aware of those about him. His recognition 
seemed gone when we reached his bed; though, before he 
died, he pointed to different parts of the room, as if he saw 
visions. ‘ Do you know me?” I asked him in the morning ; 
and, to my surprise and joy, he turned his head immediately 
toward me, and with tardy difficulty, yet the utmost distinct- 
ness, from his paralyzed lips articulated affectionately the 
word “ Yes.” When all was over, a clear smile, as of thank- 
fulness, perhaps at resuming his activity, rested on his lips. 
Mortality, grander in ruin, I never surveyed. The very 
spectacle which said, This is the end of earth, to a finer lis- 
tening said, This is not the end of a child of God, lover of 
man, disciple of Christ, and not the end of the beloved com- 
panion, or our partnership with him. He has gone to 
heaven as surely as a heaven there is. Very pleasant hast 
thou been to me, my brother! Very pleasant shalt thou not 
be again ? 

The noble personality, that I still love and thus celebrate, 
—where is it now? How can we help the question? Ques- 
tions in mathematics, of number and measure, when scruti- 
nized, are found to contain their own reply. Is not an 
answer wrapped up somehow in the moral question we put? 
Yes: there is a spiritual geometry and arithmetic, deciding 
that a grave is not the measure, and seventy years not the 
number, of the soul; that the goodness, which embraced the 
welfare of a nation and the world, is not extinct; that the 
orbit of virtue just touches or cuts our atmosphere to outrun 
immeasurably our sight; and that the eclipse of death is 
briefer than that of the sun, which the astronomer tells us 
is again at hand. ‘he great spirit of a good man pursues its 
track. All spirits, offspring of God, share his immortality. 
The faithful keep company. As the Milky Way, that hangs 
in the Southern evening sky, is composed of stars, so our 
high vision of the pure departed is a cloud of witnesses in the 
firmament of heaven, made up of the friends of God and 
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man, and he is among them. He who gave himself to all, 
practising on that motto of Dr. Payson, which he was fond of 
referring to, — “The man who wants to see me is the man 
I want to see,”— and on hearing of whose death the con- 
victs he had taught in their confinement wept, and made a 
long and silent pause, doubtless, on the Master’s word, — “In 
prison, and ye came unto me,” — has inherited the kingdom 
prepared for the blessed of his Father before the foundation 
of the world. 


DR. HEDGE AND HIS CRITICS. 


Dr. Hepax’s recent book, called “ Reason in Religion,” has 
been criticised by two writers; one in the New-York “Chris- 
tian Inquirer,” and the other in the “Christian Examiner.” 
The objections made, are of contradiction and vacillation. 
Statements in one part of the book are said to contradict, 
sometimes in terms, and often in substance, the statements 
made in another part. It is also said, that Dr. Hedge’s mind, 
in this book, vacillates as regards the ultimate test of truth, 
which sometimes he regards as reason, and sometimes as an 
external form of revelation, — leaving it at last undecided 
which he really means. In one place, he says that “ reason 
is the supreme arbiter in theology; and, in another place, 
that “ we need the ultimate appeal of a given word to make 
our Christianity something more than a system of philoso- 
phy.” In one place, he says that “science puts God out of 
view, and substitutes law instead; and that “it is the interest 
of science, so far as possible, to banish the supernatural ; that 
is, to banish God from the actual world.” But, in another 
place, he says, that “science, too, is a minister of God, — an 
evangelist, whose mission is to show us the Father, and 
regenerate the world;” and that “the gospel of Christ and 
the gospel of science have essentially one mission.” 

These passages, and others like them, certainly seem at 
first inconsistent with each other. But we do not think, 
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whatever may become of the verbal statement, that the 
meaning intended in the one place is opposed tg that intend- 
ed in the other. The difficulty arises, probably, from this, — 
that the essays in this volume were originally written inde- 
pendently of each other, and with a parenetic, not dogmatic, 
purpose. ‘They seem, in fact, to have been sermons, and very 
good ones. ‘They all relate to the same general subject, and 
the pervading ideas are the same. But no preacher, whose 
sermons are good for any thing, is ever quite consistent with 
himself. ‘The practical purpose, as in the case of one throw- 
ing a stone, puts him a little out of the perpendicular. To 
enforce one side of truth, he must, for the time being, ignore 
the opposite side. Beside, the language of a sermon cannot 
be the colorless expression of science, cannot follow exact 
forms, and therefore is never rigidly scientific. 

Let us add to this, that a mind like that of Dr. Hedge, 
essentially metaphysical and systematic, always tends to so 
large a comprehension as to fail more or less in precise defi- 
nition. ‘To use the phrase of the optician, the field of vision 
in the telescope, or illuminating power, is greater than the 
defining power. More things are collected than can be ar- 
ranged on the shelves. For system and order are not the 
same thing, but different; and a mind may be very systema- 
tic without being very orderly. The systematic mind has a 
place for every thing; but an orderly mind puts every thing 
in its place. 

Now, the mind of Dr. Hedge is systematic and compre- 
hensive to a greater extent than that of any other writer 
among us. It is more metaphysical than logical. But, for 
one metaphysician, we can always find fifty logicians. A 
metaphysician deals with ideas and their relations; a logician, 
only with words and their relations. ‘To a logician, words 
seem to be things; whereas the metaphysician knows that 
they are changing forms, in which thought expresses itself, 
but never permanently dwells. No doubt, it would be better 
if the metaphysician were also always a logician ; but, as this 
is impossible, we will be thankful for our logicians, but a great 
deal more thankful for our rare and occasional metaphysi- 
cian. 
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Let us now see if we can answer these objections to our 
author’s book by showing what his meaning is, as sufficiently 
stated by himself, on some of the main points referred to. 

Especially as regards the question of ultimate authority. 
What is to be the ultimate authority in religion? Is it reason 
or Scripture? Is it reason or the Church? What is Dr. 
Hedge’s position here ? 

Most of the apparent difficulty in the relation to this ques- 
tion disappears when we make the simple distinction between 
the source of truth and the criterion of truth. The discrimi- 
nating reason in man is not a source of truth; but it is the 
judge, and the only judge, of truth. It is not merely the 
ultimate arbiter, but the only arbiter. When the reason 
does not decide, there is no decision, and the question re- 
mains undecided. Suppose, for example, that I am a Roman 
Catholic, and accept the decisions of the Church as ultimate, 
—I still have to decide what those decisions are. I must 
understand them, if I understand them at all, by means of 
my own intellect. I judge for myself what the Church 
means in saying this or that. I accept the Church as a 
source of truth; but, unless I merely repeat by rote, like 
a parrot or a talking automaton, I am obliged to judge its 
meaning by the laws of my own mind. 

Or suppose that I am a Protestant, of the orthodox school, 
and accept the Scripture as infallibly inspired. I then take 
Scripture as a source of truth, and regard every word as 
conveying some reality. But I must, nevertheless, decide 
what that meaning is by my own judgment. I must com- 
pare text with text, and deduce the meaning according to the 
analogy of faith. In fact, I must treat Scripture just as 
the man of science treats nature. ‘To him, nature is inspired 
in her every word and letter: he considers some meaning to 
be hidden in the form of every minutest leaf, in the quality 
of every ray of light, or particle of earth. He believes, that 
God has some revelation of himself hidden in every thing. 
But, while nature is thus infallibly inspired in every part with 
divine truth, it is the work of his reason to find out what 
that truth is. By means of his reason he generalizes from 
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the facts, and so obtains universal laws. By the help of 
these laws, he discovers new facts, or obtains the meaning 
of old ones. 

Thus, reasoning from facts to law, Newton obtained the 
theory of the universe, which Leverrier applies, reasoning 
from law to fact, and so obtains the planet Neptune. But, 
even here, reason is not the source of truth. The law of 
gravitation and the planet Neptune are not found in the 
reason, but are found, by the reason, in nature. 

Thus, in the Catholic Church, the traditions and decisions 
of the Church itself are regarded as the source of truth; but 
the reason of the individual must necessarily decide what the 
Church means by what it tells him. The Orthodox Protes- 
tant takes the Scripture as the source of truth, but decides by 
his private reason what the Scripture teaches him. ‘The only 
difference between him and the Catholic regards the sources 
of truth. The Catholic goes to his Church as a source of 
truth ; and, when he finds his Church teaching any thing as 
true, he accepts it. The Protestant does not. 

Now, how is it with the Rationalist, who believes neither 
in Church nor Scripture as sources of truth? Where, for 
example, do Theists, like Parker or Miss Cobbe, go for truth ? 
Where do they obtain the truth which they believe, concern- 
ing God, duty, and immortality? They would answer, proba- 
bly, “ From the intuitions of the soul itself, and from exter- 
nal nature.” But these intuitions have to be examined, 
analyzed, formulated, and generalized, by the active reason. 
Once more, then, reason is the judge to decide what is 
taught, and not the source of truth. 

Therefore to the Catholic, the Orthodox Protestant, and 
the Naturalist, the reason is never a source of truth, but is 
always a judge of truth. ‘The religious world of mankind 
takes the testimony of many witnesses, but has only one 
judge, — one judge, sitting in many different courts. Mr. 
Justice Reason goes on his circuit, and holds his court in 
India where the Vedas and Puranas are the witnesses. He 
then holds his court in Arabia or Turkey, and there the 
Koran alone is allowed to testify. He holds his court in 
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Rome, and the only evidence he accepts is that of the Church. 
He continues on his circuit; and, among Orthodox Protestants, 
he allows all the books of the Bible to testify. When he 
gets among the Theists, he receives the testimony of intui- 
tion and nature. Many witnesses, but one judge, — many 
sources of truth, but one critic to decide what they say. 

Now, when Dr. Hedge declares that “reason is the su- 
preme arbiter in theology,” he asserts what we have just 
stated; but when, on the contrary, he says (page 436) that 
«we need the ultimate appeal of a given word to make our 
Christianity more than a system of philosophy,” we think 
that he would admit that he wishes for the given word as a 
source of truth, but not as a judge of truth. When he says, 
«Reason or Rome, — there is no middle ground,” he means 
by Rome the repetition by rote of what we are told. When 
he denies to the understanding the power of discovering the 
truths of religion, he by no means denies it the power of 
judging between those truths when presented to it. 

There was a shallow Rationalism in the last century which 
considered the reason as the source of religious truth, mean- 
ing by the reason, however, merely the reasoning faculty. 
It took a quantity of religious and moral commonplaces 
which had become matters of general belief, and assumed 
that these were the results of reasoning. This floating stock 
of traditional opinions, which everybody had heard, over and 
over again, until they made part of everybody’s belief, were 
assumed to be derived from the reason itself. ‘This assump- 
tion was exposed by Coleridge in England as it had been by 
Kant in Germany; and, when Dr. Hedge denies the power 
of reason to discover truth, he denies this of the reasoning 
faculty. But he does not deny, that the intuitive reason sees 
God. On page 13, and in what follows, he speaks explicitly 
of the “understanding” as being incapable of discovering 


religious truth. 

The great merit of Dr. Hedge’s work does not lie in tech- 
nical definitions, or in logical statements accurately dove- 
tailed together. Its merit is in its depth and breadth. It 
gives us the philosophy of religion. For sagacious and 
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candid thinkers, we do not believe there need be any diffi- 
culty in reconciling its antagonist statements. Antagonisms 
are not contradictions, and it is no objection to a work on 
religion to contain such. For nature and life abound in polar 
forces, seemingly hostile, but in reality most friendly. From 
them result the life and movement of the universe. Laplace 
detected, before observation, the revolution of Saturn’s ring, 
because he knew that the force of gravity would cause the 
ring to fall unless it were antagonized by the opposing tan- 
gential force born of its revolution on its axis. We confess 
to our preference for a book like this, which sees and states 
antipodal facts and laws, rather than for those limited state- 
ments, perfectly logical in form, and altogether satisfactory 
until we come to see that they have omitted one-half of the 
facts in the case. J. F.C. 


BABY’S LITTLE: HAT. 


Txov little hat lie here! 
Dear little hat of straw, with ribbon blue, 
All worn and torn with service long and true 
To him we held so dear. 


We look on thee and weep 
That thou wilt shade no more that lovely head: 
For we have numbered him among the dead ; 
Our darling fell asleep. 


We look at thee and moan ; 
We long to see beneath the baby face, 
We long to hold him still in our embrace, 
We feel bereft, alone. 


We look at thee and weep ; 
Where is the pretty head that was beneath ? 
He put thee off that he might take the wreath 
The angels would not keep. 
VOL. XXXIV. 85 
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He gently laid thee down ; 

He seemed to thank thee for thy shelter given, 

But said he should not need thee now in Heaven, — 
Would change thee for a crown. 


He said his days were sweet, 

And very dear were those who gave him life. 

He blessed them for the gift, but feared the strife 
Would bruise his tender feet. 


He thanked them for his joy. 
He said, ‘‘ Most precious gifts you gave to me; 
I could not now a happy angel be, 

Were I not first your boy.” 


O large blue liquid eyes, 
Had ye illumined this world long enough, — 
Were ye so clear ye saw the road was rough 
This side the starry skies. 


O waving yellow hair, — 
O broad white brow ending in golden mist, 
How lovingly the angels must have kissed 
The earthly boy so fair. 


He pleaded, “‘ Let me go! 
’Tis not I love you less, but love you more ; 
T’'ll climb the stair and open wide the door. 
Come by and by to Joe.” 


Dear little Joe, we come. 
Though earth without thee looks dark in our sight, 
Thy little feet have left a line of light 

By which we see our home. 


Oh, may we never do 
Aught that shall grieve thy pure blue eyes to see, 
But strive in thought and word and deed to be 
To God and thee most true. 
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ADOPTING CHILDREN. 


Ir has become much more common in our time than it ever 
was before, for private persons to assume the charge of chil- 
dren not related to them. Perhaps this does not indicate 
that our age is more charitable than those that preceded it, 
but only that its charity is more wisely directed. Some may 
deny that charity has much to do with the matter, and 
assert, that, when people adopt children, it is not for the 
sake of the poor, but for their own; that they want to cheer 
their own solitude, and procure a pretty child where others 
would look for a bird, a dog, or a cat. There is something in 
this: but there are few of our actions with which self-interest 
does not mingle; and it is well if no worse feeling prompt 
us, than the natural desire for companionship. The presence 
of this does not prevent the co-operating influence of a truly 
Christian wish to relieve poverty, and to serve our Father 
by serving his children. 

In old times, the only place for orphan children was the 
Asylum. Honor to those who founded such institutions! 
honor to those by whose charity they are still sustained! As 
long as there are children not taken charge of by individuals, 
orphan asylums will be needed ; as long as there are Chris- 
tian people, who desire to do something for the destitute, but 
cannot properly welcome them to their own well-filled homes, 
orphan asylums will be supported. Many a life of blessed 
usefulness has been passed within their walls, by those who 
discharged, to the utmost of their power, a mother’s duty to 
the crowds of children who knew no mother’s love. Their 
record is on high, and not the less approved by the Just 
Judge because they worked for hire; that is, because they 
were honorably supporting themselves by the same exertion 
by which they were useful to others. 

But it is no disparagement to such excellent women to say, 
that none of them could fill a mother’s place to fifty children 
as she could to two or three; nor do we forget the pleasure 
with which we have looked on the happy groups at play in 
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the grounds of an Orphan Asylum, when we say, that we 
prefer to theirs the conditions of a child received into a pri- 
vate family, and enjoying there the comfort, the training, and 
the affection of a true Christian home. 

We know not to whom the modern system, as we may 
call it, owes its first introduction; nor are we sure that it is 
as modern as we imagine: but our own strong impression of 
its value was derived first from a little paper, “The Or- 
phan’s Advocate,” which had its humble but useful place in 
our periodical literature some ten or fifteen years since. In 
its columns, the arguments were well and forcibly urged, 
that, while a hospital could provide but for a limited number 
at a time, a system of private adoption was capable of indefi- 
nite expansion; that it required no outlay for buildings, no 
endowments; that it appealed for its support, not only to the 
good sense and the charity of the community, but to some of 
the strongest feelings and most tender wishes that God has 
implanted in the human breast, offering to those numerous 
married pairs, whose homes were gladdened by no childish 
laughter, the means of gaining a blessing themselves while 
extending it to others; and, finally, that such a system must 
be the best, because it approached nearest to that of nature, 
—the divinely constituted relation of parent and offspring. 
By the labors of the ladies who conducted that paper, by those 
of ministers at large, and by the establishment of temporary 
homes for destitute children, facilities were afforded for the 
twice-blessed arrangement, which has, at once, brightened 
many a sombre home, and found father and mother for many 
a desolate child. 

While, however, we estimate thus lightly this form of 
charity, we are aware of some evils which have occasionally 
accompanied or resulted from it; and have thought that a 
few words respecting them, founded on the observation of 
various cases, might be not without interest and usefulness. 
We have spoken thus far as if the adoption was always that 
of orphans: but instances are not unfrequent in which one 
parent is living, if not both; and it is in such cases that some 
of the evils we have adverted to are most likely to occur. A 
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woman with many children is perhaps deserted by her hus- 
band. Willing to be relieved of part of her numerous 
charge, she gives her little girl, of three or four years old, to 
the care of the lady who so kindly promises to bring the 
child up, and provide for it. But the station in life to which 
the child is removed is widely different from that of the 
mother. It is obvious, then, that continual troubles and 
heart-burnings must arise, unless they are entirely separated. 
The little adopted one is brought up in the enjoyment of 
luxury, while her brothers and sisters are among the common 
children of the street. There is a constant temptation to pride 
on the one side, and envy on the other; to any thing rather 
than brotherly and sisterly love on both. The mother, too, 
has her share of sadness, in seeing her daughter brought up 
to a station, from which hereafter she may look down on 
her. Perhaps affection might enable her to bear this; but, 
if so, that same affection, repenting too late of having allowed 
the separation, makes her unhappy under it, and a jealous 
observer of the manner in which the child is treated. We 
have known an instance, in which this observation, and the 
interference which resulted from it, were the source of great 
unhappiness. It was that of a young girl, taken in charge 
by a lady in whose family the widowed mother had formerly 
been a domestic. To guard against future trouble, nothing 
was said of adoption: the mother’s rights of recognition and 
intercourse were reserved to her; and the child was to look 
up to the lady as her patroness, not as one who had taken 
her into the same rank with herself. This seemed rational : 
things appeared to be settled on the basis of nature and 
truth. But, alas! it did not work well for either party. The 
child’s position in the family, between parlor and kitchen, was 
like that of the flying fish between air and water, — not per- 
fectly at home in either. In the parlor she fared the best, 
though her place there was not the free and natural one of a 
“child of the house;” but the favor extended to her there 
spoiled her welcome among those of her mother’s rank in 
life in the kitchen. And the mother, when she came to see 
her, criticised with jealous mind whatever she saw or heard 
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respecting her treatment. At length the mother took her 
away, under circumstances which perhaps justified her in 
doing so, but yet to the great grief of the lady, who had 
formed a strong affection for her young charge. 

The conclusion we would draw from such a case as this is, 
that it is not well to disturb the relations that nature has 
formed. If a child has parents living, let them retain their 
charge, unless there are strong moral reasons to the contrary. 
of poverty be the only ground for a separation, let that 
poverty be relieved without parting parent and child; if 
indolence be the motive with the parent to give away the 
child, let a better spirit be encouraged. And, if a home be 
so wretchedly vicious that its young inmate must be taken 
away as the only means of rescue, then, before a new con- 
nection is formed that is meant for permanence, let a legal 
relinquishment of all parental claims be secured ; and let this 
be rendered effectual by a complete separation from the inter- 
course and knowledge of the unworthy parents. 

In selecting, then, a child, of which to assume the charge, 
it is the dictate at once of prudence and of charity to give 
the preference to one that has lost its parents. As the apos- 
tle directed his fellow-laborer to give the bounty of the 
Church to those widows “ that are widows indeed,” so should 
the adopting love of private Christians be directed, in choos- 
ing among strangers, to “ orphans that are orphans indeed.” 
If you can adopt the child of a deceased relative, its claim 
on that account entitles it to preference, while the old con- 
nection renders the new more natural and easy. In such 
cases, it is commonly best to retain the language of that rela- 
tion which nature instituted, leading the child to attach a 
tenderer feeling to the true name of “aunt” or “ cousin,” 
rather than borrowing as a substitute the sacred title of 
“‘ mother.” 

The choice having been made, and the little one brought 
to its new home, the great question arises, which is heard in 
every thoughtful parent’s heart, How shall I do my duty by 
it? And this question is the harder to answer because the 
relation is not one formed by nature, and for which nature 
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itself provides. The real mother has two feelings which 
combine to give ease and success to her treatment of her 
children. One is that of natural right; of ownership, so far 
as one human being can own another. The other is that of 
instinctive love. These combine to create a calm certainty 
of power, and an assurance that the power will not be abused. 
There is no uneasy inquiry what people will say; there is 
no anxious adjusting of questions between firmness and ten- 
derness; for these are not duties learnt by heart, but the 
spontaneous teachings of natural love and conscious right. I 
do not say that real parents never make mistakes: but they 
make the fewer from not being all the time afraid of making 
them; and, when any error is committed, the natural affec- 
tion on both sides has a wonderful healing power. But the 
adopting parent, not being sure of this teaching of the heart, 
is constantly trying to graduate her treatment by some stan- 
dard which is assumed to be correct. Well if it is not some 
ingenious theory of education, but only a few plain principles 
of religion and good sense. ‘To bring up the child for God ; 
to be calm, consistent, and truthful towards it; to love it, 
and yet to “ make it mind,” — such are the old, plain rules 
that have sufficed for six thousand years for this most impor- 
tant and almost universal duty. 

Between the two extremes of which all who have the care 
of children are in danger, —those of indulgence and of strict- 
ness, — the mother by adoption is, we think, more liable to 
the latter. She wishes to have the child appear well: it 
must show to herself, and to all who see it, the excellence of 
her management. She is more tenacious on this point, on 
account of a secret consciousness that her management is 
something of an experiment. Therefore she is apt to be the 
more surprised and impatient when any childish deficiency 
occurs; and she has not that tender instinctive love that 
pleads in the real mother’s heart that she must not expect too 
much of one so weak and imperfect. The sense of responsi- 
bility, the desire of promoting the child’s real good, — these 
dictate an unbending course, which needs something of the 
grace and gentleness of true motherhood to make it that 
happy medium which will secure the happiest results. 
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The best thing, then, that the adopting friend can do is, 
instead of being anxious about details of duty, to learn, as 
soon as possible, those lessons that mothers learn from nature, 
—the consciousness of love and of power. Realize that you 
have made the child your own; that God, the guiding of 
whose Providence you have reverently followed, has sanc- 
tioned the tie; and that it is therefore now truly yours, — 
given you by him, and to be brought up for him. All those 
feelings which the rite of baptism expresses — or rather used 
to express before our prosaic scepticism ceased to see any 
meaning in it— may be as rightly cherished in your heart as 
in that of the real parent. And among those feelings is that 
blessed one of trust. You are not alone; for He who gave 
you the child is with you to strengthen you for the task he 
has appointed. 

One more word of advice. Be not overmuch discouraged 
if the child has faults: you only share in this the lot of actual 
mothers. Even if you find that there are some evil ways 
your little one has learnt in a former miserable and vicious 
home; though this might have directed your choice other- 
wise had it been known before, yet now let it teach you not 
impatience and aversion, but pity and care. Do not think of 
changing a child once adopted. ‘The relation assumed is too 
sacred to be lightly laid aside. If you acted as a Christian, 
you did not select the child as a plaything, but assumed it as 
a serious charge; and you have to take the evil with the 
good. Nay, if your care be greater than you had anticipated, 
the greater will be your reward. You will have, if you act 
aright, the pleasure of seeing those early traits of evil gradu- 
ally disappearing under the influence of your united love 
and firmness, and of those religious and virtuous principles 
which it must be your effort to inculcate ; and yours will be 
the high blessedness, under God, not only of guiding, but of 
rescuing, a human soul. 

We should feel much regret, did we suppose that the re- 
presentations we have made of the difficulties attending the 
adoption of children would discourage any from treading in 
this path of blessed Christian charity. There is no course of 
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usefulness that has not its difficulties; and, while it is the 
dictate of wisdom to view these in their full magnitude, it is 
the part of ‘courage to encounter them, and of faith to show 
us whence the strength for that encounter is to come. We 
would not represent the charge as light, or lightly to be 
assumed ; but we believe that none who undertakes it in a 
spirit of humble determination to discharge it aright will fail 
of finding it the means of high enjoyment and most useful 
service. And are not the objects in view worthy of some 
exertion, some self-denial, some anxiety? How dreary is a 
childless home, compared with one bright with young, happy 
faces, and enlivened with innocent mirth! And while earth 
is so full of suffering; while thousands of children, deprived 
of their natural protectors, appeal, in their mute unconscious- 
ness of their great loss, to Christian compassion to supply it, 
—can those turn away from that appeal to whom Providence 
has given abundant means of meeting it, and annexed the 
assurance that it shall bring a blessing also to themselves ? 

As we draw near the conclusion of these brief remarks, our 
thoughts turn to a domestic circle, where the happiness that 
wealth and refinement alone could not have given, has been 
found in the judicious choice of children for adoption, and 
the faithful, loving discharge of the duty thus assumed. As 
I look on those who a few years since were destitute orphans, 
and see them now entering upon womanhood, with their 
talents developed by an excellent education, their characters 
formed by Christian principles, all bright around them in the 
home where they move, loving and beloved, I feel that my 
friends, of whose house they are the pride and joy, have won 
a blessing, even in this world, such as could only follow 
where good sense and charity were combined. Happiness 
attend your course, sweet girls, while you return the willing 
tribute of filial love for that which comforted and guarded 
your tender years! 8. G B. 
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HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XXXIV. 
LOB SEY DIR, DER DEN MORGEN. 


[Melody first written for “ Valet will ich dir geben.”’] 
AT MORNING. 


PralsE to thee, who the morning 
Didst send us, after night ; 

We slept, all cares adjourning, 
For thou hadst oversight. 

Thou, who abroad dost number 
The dewdrops and the rays, 

Hast quickened in my slumber 
The power to work and praise. 


Thou, Lord, to me hast given 
Whate’er I am or have; 

But fast this life is driven, 
And hastens to the grave. 

Soon vanishes, and wholly, 
The way each pilgrim tends ; 

Yet on it hangs, how truly! 
The time that never ends. 


Oh, high and dear believing ! 
I shall at length arise, 
To earth the body bearing ; 
The spirit finds the skies. 
This let me daily ponder 
In Hope’s grand mystery, — 
What, in the bright world yonder, 
I may attain to be. 
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Who stoops and strains for treasure ? 
It will but cheat the heart. 

Who pants for selfish pleasure, — 
Its pay, remorse and smart ? 

Below here, in the earthy, 
My spirit shall be clean; 

A shrine not all unworthy 

Of pure eyes to be seen. 


Be brave, my heart! and weary 
Grow never in the strife ; 
| The peace of God will cheer ye 
‘ With trust and strength and life. 
Be vigorous, not complaining ; 
And every effort bend: 
This very day, at waning, 
May see the conflict end. N. L. F. 


XXXV. 
NUN DANKET ALLE GOTT. 
[By Martin Rinkart. It was composed shortly before the close of the Thirty Years’ 
War, 1648; and has been popularly called the German Te Deum.] 

Att hearts and tongues and hands 
Now raise to God thanksgiving, 
Who wondrous things hath wrought 
For us and all the living ; 
Who, from our mother’s breast 
And infant nature down, 
E’en to this very hour, 
Has countless mercies shown. 


The ever-blessing God 
Bestow on all our being 
A noble peace, glad heart, 
And will with his agreeing ; 
And hold us in his grace, 
As on and on we fare; 
And fend us from all harm, 
All times, and everywhere ! 
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MORNING SIDE. 
CHAPTER XI.— EXAMPLES. 


THE spring was at hand. My first twelve months in the 
country were nearly completed, and the cycle of Arthur Ash- 
ton’s life was fast drawing to a close. How many house- 
holds know the effect of the sudden changes and raw winds 
of February and March, upon organizations enervated by 
disease, and the lassitude of long indoor confinement ! 

Not a day passed in which I did not receive intelligence, 
obtained for the most part by my personal inquiries at the 
house, of the mutations of his health. In that period, few will 
feel any interest beyond knowing that it was marked by fre- 
quent alternations of hope and of doubt, and that his cheerful 
acquiescence was manifested by a bright look that always 
lighted up his face, and by manners that reflected the calm- 
ness of an infinite peace. 

I never before felt the force of the expression, — “ the 
harvest of a quiet eye.” The culture of his whole life 
seemed to garland and garner its fruitage there. 

I began to think that he would not have strength for a 
talk on that other subject to which in our last conversation 
he had alluded. He could use his books, and at times his 
pen; nor, beyond occasional feelings of sinking and exhaus- 
tion, did he experience any thing that interrupted his studies. 
But his disease had so much affected his voice that he could 
speak, for the most part, only in a whisper. 

On going into his room one day, I found him in bed, — 
the first time, I think, that I had seen him there. He beck- 
oned to me to come close to his side, and then told me that 
he had hoped to have many pleasant talks on subjects allied 
to those of former conversations, such as the resurrection, the 
new existence, and the connection of this life with the neat. 
“But it is not likely,” he added, “ that opportunities for such 
interviews will be allowed to me; and, after all, pleasant as 
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these would have been, something better may be in store for 
me, — ‘the open vision for the written word.’” 

“No one of these, however, is the subject,” he continued, 
“‘to which the other day I alluded. I had in my mind some 
examples of dying. ‘The more I thought upon the topic, the 
more it interested me. I could not refrain from writing out 
some of the considerations which I had hoped to suggest in 
our proposed talk. I wish you would have the goodness to 
look over my paper, and tell me sometime what thoughts it 
has awakened in your mind. This will be next to the pleas- 
ure of a conversation. You will find my manuscript in the 
little drawer underneath my study-table. Thanking you from 
my heart for your kindness, I feel that I have not strength 
enough to say more to you now.” 

The paper, which with me took the place of a conversation, 
may answer the same purpose with my readers. It will be 
seen that it is a collection of suggestions to be amplified and 
illustrated, rather than a complete statement of his thoughts. 
But it needs no apology or preface. 


ARTHUR’S PAPER. 


“There is nothing in history which is so improving to the 
reader, as those accounts which we meet with of the deaths of 
eminent persons, and of their behavior in that dreadful season. 
I may also add, that there are no parts in history which affect 
and please the reader in so sensible a manner. The reason I take 
to be this, because there is no other single circumstance in the 
story of any person which can possibly be the case of every one 
who reads it. A battle or a triumph are conjunctures in which 
not one man in a million is likely to be engaged ; but, when we 
see a person at the point of death, we cannot forbear being atten- 
tive to every thing he says or does, because we are sure that some 
time or other we shall ourselves be in the same melancholy cir- 
cumstances. The general, the statesman, or the philosopher are 
perhaps characters which we may never act in; but the dying man 
is one whom, sooner or later, we shall certainly resemble.” 


So writes Mr. Addison in the “ Spectator,” and Montaign 
had said the same things before him. It is not improbable 
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that a great statesman had his eye on these words, when, 
addressing the senate upon the death of a distinguished public 
man, he said, “ One may live as a president or a sovereign ; 
but he must die asa man. Death divests us of what is out- 
ward and accidental, and brings each of us to his pure indi- 
viduality.” For this reason, death, whenever seen, is instruc- 
tive. It is the man we look at, not the office or rank. 

Probably few study the phenomena of dying, except when 
these occur to a near relative or friend. Not knowing what 
to expect, they are taken by surprise, and consider as pecu- 
liar to that case what is common to nearly all dying persons. 
Thus, for example, the return of the look of childhood on 
the dying features of the mature and aged is often seen; but, 
for a hundred years, biographers have gone on representing 
this fact as very remarkable in the case they are describing. 

Nature has a method in the things which appear most 
irregular. Penetrate apparently lawless phenomena, and 
soon you will reach a controlling and beneficent Will. It 
might be thought, that death, coming under such infinitely 
varied circumstances of age, disease, constitution, and treat- 
ment, could hardly present two cases exactly alike; but, even 
if this were true, it does not forbid the existence of many 
points common to all. We should recognize them at once in 
any extended observation. 

The two facts which seem to be especially prominent are 
the almost universal final exemption from the fear of death, 
and the very general freedom from suffering in dying. The 
strong statements of a distinguished London physician, before 
quoted, are confirmed by any general perusal of biographies. 

Particularly as to suffering, a view of the exceptional 
instances of a dying agony shows us how rare it must be. 
Sir Benjamin C. Brodie names only three kinds of death as 
subject to this. They are deaths from lockjaw, hydropho- 
bia, and delirium tremens. How very few the deaths from 
these causes, compared with all cases of mortality ! 

A painless departure is what we should naturally expect 
from the general arrangements of infinite Goodness. Would 
it not have been more wise and grateful in mankind if they 
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had not been so slow to believe that the fact corresponds to 
the expectation ? 

One does not like to look into that mass of fear and super- 
stition, which, in the popular mind, is associated with the 
dying hour. The phrases, struck with death, struggle with 
death, writhing under the king of terrors, and similar expres- 
sions, sufficiently reveal the state of many minds. 

Perhaps the pulpit and religious literature, seeking to make 
awakening impressions, are responsible in part for these false 
views. But, in all things pertaining to death and burial, men 
have been singularly conservative. Under various forms of 
religion and in different climes, the same modes of thought 
have been transmitted from father to son. It would not be at 
all strange if many of our opinions, feelings, and even expres- 
sions, were inheritances from our pagan ancestors of forty 
generations ago. 

I think an extended examination of biographies would 
suggest to us, that different forms of the Christian religion, 
and even different countries of Christendom, have different 
impressions in regard to death. 

The Roman Catholic faith, fostering an unquestioning trust 
in an infallible Church, and, through the ministrations of art, 
realizing and almost sensualizing the invisible world, inspires 
a more softened view of death than Protestantism, which, 
demanding a single and sturdy faith, throws each one on his 
own unaided individuality. 

Countries where family traditions are continuous, sepul- 
chral monuments ancient, and ties with the past numerous 
and impressive, inspire a reconciled view of death, compared, 
for instance, with New England, which has so brief a history, 
and so few monuments of former generations. The past is 
but little to us. To die is to be cut off from that earthly 
future which is so much to all. I believe that the chief wish 
about the future which Dr. Franklin expressed, was, that he 
might come back after fifty years to see what his country then 
was. With us, fear of death is often appalling. 

Contrast all this with older countries. I remember that 
Madame De Staél says that one of the secret charms of Rome 
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is, that it reconciles the imagination to death. Its obelisks 
and funereal urns, some dating from the foundation of 
Egypt, Greece, Etruria; its theatres, mausoleums, triumphal 
arches, temples, churches, as well as its chief wonders of 
painting and statuary, —all make one live in the past. A 
throng of the departed, she adds, seems to surround one 
wherever he goes; and “de notre ville solitaire, 4 la ville 
souterraine, la transition semble assez douce.” 

As regards biographical relations of last hours of life, it 
doubtless should be remembered that the phenomena of dying 
are reported, for the most part, only by friends, who are 
inexperienced and partial observers. 

Besides, even the dying are not always natural. Men who 
have lived for effect have “the ruling passion strong in 
death.” Of many a man, it may be said, in the words ap- 
plied to one of the celebrities of the French Revolution, 
“Tl dramatiserait son mort.” 

Add to all, biographers frequently write as if they had a 
case to make out. In order to prove the subject of their 
praise to be a hero even in death, his last expressions have 
frequently a meaning attached to them wholly wide from 
what the dying really intended. 

When I have made abatements for all this, I must add, 
that I have derived interest and instruction from a brief study 
of the last hours of those whose biographers have simply and 
naturally described the closing scenes of life. What I have 
done is merely to look at those notices which may be found 
in a private library. 

On the whole, perhaps this is enough. There is no reason 
why the cases examined should not be fair examples of thou- 
sands of others. ‘The following brief glance at this subject 
may induce others to give a more extended examination. 
What we do for ourselves is always worth a great deal more 
than what others do for us. 

There was something peculiarly beautiful in the manner 
of Petrarch’s death. In his library, he was accustomed to 
recline with his head leaning on his book, following out those 
thoughts which his reading had suggested. In this posture 
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he was one day found by those who had not the remotest 
idea of his death, so easy was his attitude, and so placid his 
face. 

In some of his sweet musings, his spirit had taken wings: 
and thus was fulfilled the wish he had expressed, in one of his 
sonnets, that, if he had lived in strife, he might die in 
peace; and, if his sojourn here had been useless, at least it 
might have a decorous departure. 


“ Sicche s’io vissi in guerra ed in tempesta, 
Mora in pace ed in porto; e se la stanza 
Fu vana, almen sia la partita onesta.” 


In a similar manner, Milton passed away. He had been 
for some time afflicted by the gout, and was attended by two 
faithful servants. ‘They were near the great poet, who was 
then resting on his bed, free from suffering. On coming to 
his bedside, they found he had expired. Nota groan, not a 
struggle, had given the least hint of the moment of his 
departure. So calmly and gently was he called from his 
sublime meditations, to see “the sapphire blaze and burning 
throne.” 

The death of another poet may be noticed in this same 
connection. I refer to Schiller. A severe sickness, accom- 
panied by delirium, had at length exhibited mitigated symp- 
toms; and he regained the full possession of his senses. In 
a tranquil spirit, he addressed words of love to those around 
him; and, when some one asked how he felt, ‘Calmer, 
calmer,” was his reply. Soon he sank into a deep sleep. 
“Once for a moment he looked up with a lively air, and 
said, ‘Many things are growing plain and clear to me.’ 
Again he closed his eyes; and his sleep deepened and deep- 
ened, till it changed into the sleep from which there is no 
awakening.” 

It does one good to reflect upon the noble courage and 
fortitude of many who have yielded up their lives as victims 
to oppressive power. Who can read the account of the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey, without feeling a timid weak- 
ness in the prospect of death rebuked? We are told, that, 
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on the morning of the day when she and her husband were 
to be executed, she declined seeing him, as the tenderness of 
their parting, she feared, might overcome their fortitude: but 
from a window of the Tower she gave him a token of love as 
he was going to the block; and, when she saw his headless 
body, she was more comforted by the account of his constancy, 
than shocked by that sad spectacle. And then, when her 
own time came, the serenity with which she submitted to 
the adjustment of her garments, and her calm, unblanching 
look as she placed her head on the block, proved what a 
triumph the soul may have in the moment of death. 

With what a dauntless spirit Sir Walter Raleigh came out 
from that same Tower, and submitted himself to the same 
death by decapitation! What a picture to our mind’s eye 
his tall and handsome person makes, as he stands up, and 
solemnly thanks God that he is to die in the bright light of 
the sun, and not in the darkness of a wretched dungeon, and 
feels the edge of the axe, and says, “It is a sharp but sure 
remedy for all ills” ! 

What old Latimer, as he was burning at the stake, in 
Oxford, said to his fellow-sufferer, is familiar to all: “ Be 
of good comfort, Dr. Ridley, and play the man. We shall 
this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as 
I trust shall never be put out.” And, when the flames 
blazed up around his body, the historian says, “ He, as it were, 
embraced them, and bathed himself in them, and died with 
very little pain, or none.” How wonderful that the mind 
should have such power over the body! 

When Sir Thomas More was brought to the block, he 
kissed the executioner, and said to him, “ Thou wilt do me 
this day a greater benefit than ever mortal man can be able 
to give me. Pluck up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid to 
do thy office. My neck is very short; take heed therefore 
that thou strike not awry, for saving thy honesty.” And; 
when the executioner would have covered his eyes, he said, 
“I will cover them myself;” which he did with a cloth he 
had brought for the purpose. On laying his head on the 
block, he asked leave to draw his beard aside, adding, even 
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playfully, «That had never committed treason.” And then, 
says his biographer, “ with great alacrity and spiritual joy 
he received the fatal axe.” 

After all, I am not sure that these instances have affected 
me more than a fact I have read in an Italian book of a 
humble Florentine woman. It was .n the time of the plague. 
One morning, she discovered the fatal sign upon her own 
person. ‘To stay in her house would be death to her three 
children. She resolved to take the infected clothes of her 
bed, and go to an old shed, a mile or two distant, and die 
there alone. But she must steal away without letting her 
children know her design. It so happened, that, as she was 
leaving the house, they espied her from the windows, and 
playfully said, “ Good-by, mother.” To have betrayed any 
emotion would have frustrated her plans. She looked up 
smilingly, and returned the ‘‘ Buono giorno” of her children, 
and then went off to her sure and lonely death. 

The last moments of that peerless young man, Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose life Campbell called “ poetry put into action,” 
have been often described. Fatally wounded on the field of 
battle, he was borne off, faint, and parched with thirst; but, 
forgetting his own craving for a drop of water, he handed the 
untasted cup to a dying soldier, with those words, so often 
quoted, “Thy necessity is greater than mine.” During his 
sixteen days of suffering, though his bones were in some 
places worn through the skin, he was patient, gentle, and 
loving ; and, not long before he died, he lifted up his hands 
and eyes, and said, “I would not change my joy for the 
empire of the world.” After fervent prayer, he asked for 
music; and thus, says his biographer, “amid the harmonies 
of earth, the benedictions of love, and the incense of prayer, 
his spirit soared to the spheres of Mystery and Promise.” 

Old Isaac Walton’s quaint description of the death of 
Hooker, the author of the Church Polity, is worth quoting: 
«On his sick-bed he said, ‘O God! since I owe thee a death, 
let it not be terrible; and then take thine own time, and I 
submit to it. Let not mine,O Lord! but let thy will be 
done.’ With which expression, he fell into a dangerous 
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slumber, — dangerous as to his recovery. Yet recover he 
did, but it was to speak only these few words: “God hath 
heard my daily petitions; for I am at peace with all men, 
and he is at peace with me, from which blessed assurance I 
feel that inward joy which this world can neither give nor 
take away.” More he would have said, but his spirit failed 
him; and, after a short conflict betwixt nature and death, a 
quiet sigh put a period to his last breath, and so he fell 
asleep.” 

The saintly Bishop Ken, for a year before he died, suf- 
fered much from infirmities of body, which no medical help 
relieved. But, prior to his departure, his sufferings left him ; 
and he expressed himself in lines which bear witness to his 
grateful and devout spirit : — 

‘No language can reveal 
The pleasing trance which now I feel! 
My ease, my sleep, strange transports seem ; 
Of everlasting joys I dream ; 


Congratulate the blest, 
And long to share their heavenly rest.” 


John Foster, whose spirit was so weighed down and op- 
pressed by meditating upon future retribution, had a death as 
tranquil as that of Petrarch and Milton. A kind old servant 
slept in a room adjoining that in which John Foster was 
confined to his bed, in a sickness that created no anxiety. 
On going to visit him, early one morning, she found him 
dead. During the night, his spirit had quietly left the body. 
‘“‘ His countenance,” says his biographer, “‘ was as tranquil as 
that of a person in a peaceful sleep.” 

A fact named in the account of the death of Sir James 
Mackintosh has interested me. During his sickness, his 
mind appears to have been perplexed in its attempts to 
explain much that had been taught to him as Christian truth. 
As his children were around his bed, he asked, ‘* What is 
the name of that man who writes upon decrees and elec- 
tion?” They could not give him the name. He paused 
some time, and then added, “‘ He cannot frighten me now.” 
Not long after this, when one of his children asked him how 
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he felt, he answered “ Happy,” and soon he breathed his last. 
His biographer adds, “ Judging by his unruffled brow, his 
calm though increasingly serious and solemn countenance, he 
willingly yielded up his spirit into the hands of Him whom 
he had found to be indeed a most faithful Creator.” 

How many terrors have been conjured up by sickly brains ! 
Nor is it the least service that death renders, that it has 
enabled many to say, of some writer of strong but appalling 
statements, ‘“ He cannot frighten me now.” 

The eminent German theologian, Schleiermacher, on his 
sick-bed, wished to administer the communion to his family 
and near friends. After he had distributed the bread and the 
wine, he said, “‘ In this love and communion we are, and ever 
will remain, united.” He immediately fell back on his pillow, 
and breathed his last, “ with an expression of heavenly rap- 
ture on his countenance.” 

After preaching one Sunday, Dr. Chalmers was in unusual 
good spirits, and his friends never saw him happier. Next 
morning, his housekeeper knocked at his chamber-door, but 
received no answer. It was supposed he was asleep. After 
waiting some time, she entered the chamber, and found it 
dark. She spoke, but obtained no reply. She threw open 
the window-shutters, and drew aside the curtains of the bed. 
The body of Dr. Chalmers was there, half erect, the head 
gently reclining on the pillow. The expression of the coun- 
tenance was that of fixed, majestic repose. The housekeeper 
took his hand, and touched his brow. Both were cold, and 
he had been dead many hours. He passed away without the 
least pain or conflict. His biographer says, ‘‘ The expression 
of the face, undisturbed by a single trace of suffering; the 
position of the body, so easy that the least struggle would 
have disturbed it; the very posture of arms, hands, and fin- 
gers, known to the family as that into which they fell nat- 
urally in the moments of entire repose, conspired to show, 
that, saved all strife with the last enemy, his spirit had passed 
to its place of blessedness and glory in the heavens.” 

But these notices need not be multiplied. Enough has 
been said to indicate the usual method of His hand in with- 
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drawing us from the world. Every one can see for himself, 
by similar inquiries, carried on through a greater number of 
cases, whether the actual phenomena of dying confirm the 
statements before made. 

On one point only, may a word be added. I have glanced 
at the biographies of distinguished men, because, generally 
speaking, the biographies of other men have not been writ- 
ten. Could we have a minute account of the death-scenes of 
all good men in the private walks of life, who can doubt that 
- the impression which I am seeking to make would be greatly 
strengthened ? 

Scholars, poets, divines, have generally led more artifi- 
cial lives than other men, and, as a consequence, have often 
experienced more sickness and suffering. I believe it is not 
yet settled whether what we call a superior culture has not 
raised quite as many spectres as it has allayed. If we desire 
to know the real facts pertaining to death, we must study it, 
not in here and there a well-written memoir, but in the 
homes where death comes, and at large in the common expe- 
rience of humanity. We shall then more surely learn, what, 
in the beneficent plans of Providence, it was designed to be, 


and what it actually is in the vast majority of cases.” 


THE PANTHEIST AND THE ASS. 


Tue following is from Mr. Alger’s ‘‘ Specimens,” where it ap- 


pears under the heading of “The Mystic Confounded.” It is 
very pointed, as a theological argumentum ad hominem : — 


The Brahman, Hargovind, maintained with pride 
That no distinction was to be descried , 
Between a stone, a child, the sky, a pall; 

For all things formed but One and One was All. 


Shrewd Dévan pointed to an ass, and asked, 
“Discern you what this object is?”’ He masked 
His aim, but none the inference could miss : 
“Since you are one with all, you must be this!” 
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“You might get it up this way, my dear child,” I said. 

She looked up, and smiled, and very pleasantly said, “ Yes; 
but I did not see that way till I had got it here.” 

She had a little wagon, and, in crossing the street with her 
load, had drawn it into the gutter, and the wheels were up 
against the curbstone, which was quite too high to let her 
draw her wagon up; while she might easily have gone around 
the corner a few steps, where the curbstone, as I saw, was 
very low. 

Her load was a common one in the cities, and her untidy 
dress and uncleanly appearance in general corresponded with 
what she was carrying off, —the refuse from the kitchen. In 
a word, it was “swill.” I never saw the child before; but I 
saw her trouble, and I really felt that I wanted to help her. 
I could not, in my street-clothes, have put my hand to the 
wheels, and lifted them for her. It would have cost me less 
to find a man, and pay for doing it. But it was unnecessary 
to do either. A strong woman from her own class, dressed 
no better than herself, perhaps her mother, gave the wheels a 
vigorous pull, and put them on the sidewalk, and, like the 
little girl, thanked me in an exceedingly pleasant manner, 
though I had only said, ‘‘ You might get it up this way, my 
dear child.” 

Very likely I shall never see them again. Though in a 
very public street, engaged in work which probably she 
pursues every day, and on a walk where my occupations fre- 
quently call me, I might easily frequently meet her. But I 
had never met her before, that I know of, and so suppose that 
we have parted never to meet again. I hardly saw her face; 
only that it had its pleasant smile. She was good-looking, 
but not specially handsome ; yet had she been my daughter, 
and dressed like persons of what is called respectable society, 
she would have looked exceedingly well. I thought of it 
again, after I lay down at night, and could not sleep awhile 
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for thinking of her. I thought that I had no daughter to 
fold in my arms, to watch in her innocence and unfolding love- 
liness. I could not even adopt one, if I had wished to. ‘Im- 
possibilities forbade. But my heart went out after this strange 
child, in her uncleanly, disagreeable employment. I thought 
what perhaps she was, good, or, as perhaps the world would 
call it, bad; and what she might yet become, and what she 
might suffer or enjoy. I thought, too, of so many other 
homes as well as my own, where no daughters were, no chil- 
dren even, and none had ever been; and how much the 
childless suffer, though many do not know of their own 
sufferings. And how very happy, religiously happy, many 
people might make themselves by rescuing from the streets 
the desolate and outcast children; how they might make their 
homes radiant with loveliness, and their future world nearer 
to their faith by the greater largeness of their love. And I 
thought, too, of so many homes bereaved of children, — how, 
for many months and years, the silence of the child’s footsteps 
and prattle and laugh is a suffering heavy to be borne, and 
its memory a frequent pang. And how, though no adopted 
child could occupy the place of one departed, and expel the 
memory, and lead on to forgetfulness, and render its name a 
word without interest, yet the old child might be sanctified 
by a new one accepted, chosen for God’s sake and humanity’s, 
and for salvation’s sake. And the memory would be softer, 
and it would be far sweeter, in the consciousness of new loves 
growing up, as a rose might look far sweeter in the herbage 
of the field-side, or the garden, among kindred flowers, than 
if it grew in the midst of a wide desert of sand, among storms 
and rain. 

The love that is to let in the world, with none to engage 
it, is an immensity of waste. No one that seriously thinks of 
it ever wonders at the pets that are found in solitary houses 
of solitary people. Cats and dogs, and birds in cages, we 
otherwise often wonder at, to think that people can love 
them. But sometimes, as we know, people must have some- 
thing to pour out their love upon. Sometimes it is possible 
that people have not hearts large enough, high enough, to 
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love a creature above a cat or a dog. It is possible, I repeat. 
I do not mean to charge it upon any persons, that they have 
not enough of heart to love a man, a woman, or a child. But 
when we see how contented, apparently, some are with their 
animal pets, — how, though they are cross to all the world of 
human beings, they are never cross to them, and will let a cat 
jump upon their shoulders, and sit in their laps, and will feed 
it at the table, though they would not willingly let a human 
being take them by the hand, and never want to hold an- 
other’s hand in their own, and will let a dog lick their faces, 
though they never know the kiss of childhood’s or of an equal’s 
love, —then we think it possible that some cannot now love 
humanity, or not easily; not until some new life is poured 
into their hearts. And when we see again how, in the same 
household, there are sometimes bickerings and quarrels, — 
how those that might be most fondly attached and sources of 
infinite blessing to one another, are actually means to one 
another of acutest pangs of misery, wrenching, rasping one 
another’s poor, sore, wounded hearts, — we ask again if such 
people are now capable of blessed love, and have not rather 
entered upon life’s holiest relationships quite incapable of 
worshipping at the shrine such relationships enclose. The 
Roman general possibly was awed as he stood within the 
Holy of Holies, though only a profane curiosity impelled him 
to go in there; but many a profane one might have gone 
there, not caring for the sanctity that attached to the place, 
entered with a laugh of scorn, and come out with frivolous 
blasphemy. Some could do no more. 

But, if there are any who cannot love in the world, there 
are millions who do not that could. They call for others’ 
love, — for the soft hand that should stroke their cheeks, the 
loving eyes that should follow their departure, the smile that 
should welcome their return. To love, with them, is to re- 
ceive. The world is meagre and desolate in their view, which 
can give them—nothing. Yet they may reflect how many 
much loved there are, to whom it is no pleasure to be loved. 
How many husbands, careless of fountains and floods of love 


poured out upon them; how many wives as careless; how 
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many sons and daughters, whom their parents would have 
died to save, — whose wandering feet are followed by parental 
thought and anxiety as if by angels’ footsteps, and whose 
sins, because they are beloved, cut or crush the living hearts 
of parents, which bleed and bleed, and no balm of patience 
is ever able to heal. Is it sure, that the love of others is 
enough for us, or that we know how to receive it, and surely 
could enjoy it? 

What constitutes the good of love is its own activity. We 
always want life more than any thing else in the world | 
beside. We defraud ourselves: we are not so much defraud- 
ed. We cannot love the unlovely: we think we cannot, and 
turn round and ask from others that they should love our own 
unlovely selves. Considering what is thought to be the de- 
gree and amount of human depravity, we scarcely could 
reason that God could love us. We seldom think of any 
world of angels above us, who are spending their time in 
loving us; or that, when we enter into another life, it will be 
to circles of angels that have known us, been interested in us, 
have talked about us with pleasure, and waited long for our 
coming. If we think that the unlovely cannot be loved, no 
such imagination can gladden our hearts. Yet God must 
love those not superior, but beneath; and angels, those also 
who are beneath. ‘he pure always do. Mothers and fathers, 
that are good, never cease from love because their children 
turn out to be bad. And so we live in a world wherein the 
more there is of evil, the more earnest is the appeal to our 
hearts, and the more opportunity there is for us to exercise 
the activity and become sensible of the blessedness of loving. 
And the love which God requires from us toward himself, 
and which we acknowledge it to be our obligation to pay, 
must find its life not in sublime contemplation of infinite ex- 
cellences impossible of comprehension by our finite minds, 
but in the sense of others’ needs. The heart that would love 
the pure and good alone, cannot live. If it would rise to 
heaven, it must, like the plant, draw its life also from the 
earth, and have a deep footing in the ground. The sun, too, 
must shine on the weed and the waste, if it would have its 
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light reflected from the gorgeousness of the earth and the 
stream, from moon and star. The wisdom of God is mani- 
fested in making the microscopic animalcule, as in the vast 
world through which telescopic vision searches. And we 
must love God in man, —such is Bible instruction, —in the 
beggar in rags, in the tempted and lost, if we would love him 
on his throne. What blessings for ourselves, —not for the 
beggars alone, — when the activity, the fulness, and the ten- 
derness of our hearts can move us to labor for such as they 
are; to meet them with interest, and know them with love! 
We have tears enough in our hearts for their sorrows and 
dangers, if we only knew it, and smiles enough, not yet ex- 
hausted, for their encouragement and happiness. ; 
Go thy way, then, dear child, young stranger. God give 
us another meeting, and let me see what I, your poor fellow- 
child of God, can do to redeem you from the loathsomeness 
of your occupation, or how, by respect and love, I, from my 
different place in life, may perhaps help a little to sustain 
your own self-respect, and show you that the world may love 
and honcr you. E. B. 
Corner oF Concress Street, Sept. 16, 1865. 





“Tt is vain to say, that this is the country of the ‘white man.’ It is the 
country of man.” CHarLes SUMNER. 


TrvE, noble words, which thrill the very soul, — 
This country is for man, the human race ; 
Words, too, that should our policy control, 

If we would not our fatherland disgrace. 

This country is for all, of every name, 

Reserved by Providence’ all-gracious plan, 

That each his proper dignity might claim, — 
The right to be, and feel himself a man. 

Here may the oppressed of foreign nations come, 
And find, in our wide country, peace and rest ; 
The roving Indian reach a settled home, 

In the broad prairies of the fertile West ; 

And here the slave, to manhood born at last, 
Forget the wrongs and miseries of the past. 
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FOLLOWING GOD. 


.TuHe Apostle Paul exhorts us to be followers of God, as 


dear children ; and we need hardly be informed, but at most 
only reminded, that the following of God, which is here in- 
culcated, means not merely the obeying of his words, but the 
observing and following of his ways, — although, in truth, 
the way of God’s working %s his word to the soul. To follow 
after God, moreover, implies a keeping close to him, in order 
to hear what he says, and see what he does, as well as the 
following-out, in our life and conversation, of what he does 
say and do, for our instruction and example. ‘To follow God 
is to pursue his footsteps, not merely as a servant does his 
master’s, or a pupil his teacher, but as the lover follows the 
object of his heart’s affection, — as the artist follows with his 
eye the embodiment of his soul’s ideal, or, finally, to come to 
Paul’s own illustration, as the child, so soon as he begins 
to observe any thing, and almost before consciousness is 
awakened, follows the look, every flying glance, every light 
and shadow of his parent’s face; and, as he grows up, studies 
and catches his moral lineaments, and copies his moral walk. 
‘“‘T will instruct thee and teach thee,” the heavenly Parent 
and Preceptor is represented saying to his child, ‘in the way 
which thou shall go: J will guide thee with mine eye.” 

In fact, the Greek word rendered followers here, means 
literally imitators: at the same time, there is a felicity in the 
present rendering in view of the connection of the text with 
what comes after; for it reads, “ Be ye, therefore, followers 
of God, as dear children; and walk in love.” 

But there is an equal expressiveness in the relation of 
what we have cited from Paul to what precedes it also. The 
manner of its introduction, — “ Be ye, therefore, followers of 
God,” —takes us back to the thought with which the fore- 
going chapter ended, that of the kindness, tender-heartedness, 
and forgiving spirit of God as revealed in Christ ; and thus our 
text is seen to be a happy reminiscence and re-enforcement 
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of the appeal made by Christ himself, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, to the ways of God as a model for his human children. 
It is true here as there. The scope of the appeal seems to be 
limited by the special reference to the compassion and charity 
of the heavenly Father; but this will hardly appear a limita- 
tion to one who reflects what ,charity (or, in plain English, 
love) means, as a religious sentiment; and especially how 
much it comprehends in relation to Him of whom it is writ- 
ten, “God is love.’ In such an aspect, love is indeed 
“the fulfilling of the law,” “the end of the commandment,” 
the essence of religion. 

In the portion of the Sermon on the Mount alluded to, 
Jesus had made the copying of the love, charity, in short, 
religion of God, equivalent to men’s being the true children 
of their Father in heaven; and this is exactly the doctrine 
of Paul, from which we have started. Interpreters of Scrip- 
ture have commonly thought it enough to say, that, according 
to the idiom of the Hebrew, or more generally of Oriental 
speech, the relation of childhood or sonship denotes, figu- 
ratively, moral and spiritual resemblance ; “son of peace,” for 
instance, signifying one of a pacific spirit; “son of consola- 
tion,” a comforter; ‘‘son of thunder,” a zealot; and “son of 
God,” as part, at least, of its meaning,—a Godlike person. 
But, it seems to me, this kind of exposition hardly reaches 
the heart and spirit of the language in question, although on 
the road to it. Jesus brings us nearer to the heart and soul 
and life of it, —or would, if we did not make his word so 
much a superficial formula and a dead letter, — when he says, 
that whatsoever things he seeth the Father do, these also doeth 
the Son likewise. We may have been accustomed, indeed, to 
regard this saying as implying no more than the singular and 
sole relation of this one mysterious Son of God to the Supreme 
Being. But remember what the same Evangelist who re- 
cords this says in the beginning of his Gospel, recapitulating 
the religious history of mankind; namely, that as many as 
received the indwelling Maker, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God. And Paul says all who are led by the 
Spirit of God are the sons of God. All Christians are called 
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in Christ to feel themselves the children of God, and to be 
his sons, by adoption, not only by his adoption of them, but 
their adoption of him as their model. 

And, in point of historical fact, what was it Jesus referred 
to, when, in his controversy with the Jews, he spoke of seeing 
and doing the things his Father did? Was it, think you, the 
miracle or the mercy that formed the prominent object in his 
thoughts? The double charge of his adversaries was, that 
he had broken the sabbath and called God his Father. In 
reply, Jesus said, that, whatever law of theirs he might be 
violating, he was really fulfilling the law which the spirit and 
providence of God set forth, when he used the sabbath day 
for doing good; for God and Nature (another name for God) 
kept on working sabbath days as well as secular days. This 
was, at least, a purt of what he, a reverent, loving, and 
teachable child, had observed of the Father’s procedure ; and 
this much, namely, the preference, on God’s part, of mercy to 
sacrifice, of charity to ceremony, and the exemplifications of 
the true kind of rest and sabbath which Nature (one form of 
God) affords, every child of the heavenly Father was invited 
to remark, to reflect upon, and to act upon; and they them- 
selves, on the spiritual side, were no less truly God’s ‘off- 
spring, as, on the corporeal plane, they were no less creatures 
of God than he. It is true, in subsequent encounters with 
these Pharisaic adversaries, he tells them that he speaks the 
words of his Father, and they do the deeds of thews, mean- 
ing Satan; but then the very fact of his laboring with them 
as he did, proved that, though they would not know, would 
not own their Father in heaven, he knew them to be the 
creatures and children of God. 

We have then, I conceive, the authority of the Master and 
of the Apostle, as well as the authority of our own common 
sense and common conscience,—of our best feelings and 
judgments certainly, — for saying that man’s highest religion 
consists in following the example of the great Father in 
heaven, in studying and copying his spirit, in following God 
as a reverent, affectionate, and teachable child. I have al- 


ready used the phrase, the religion of God; and I would now, 
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in drawing nearer to the heart of my subject, say, that this 
expression not only will bear to be dwelt upon, but, in the 
view of a deeply thoughtful Christian spirit, will demand to 
be dwelt on in a profounder and more literal sense than 
merely as meaning the religion which God requires of man. 
There is a religion of God, meaning the religion which God 
himself shows, exercises, towards man, towards all his chil- 
dren and creatures. We claim a great superiority to the old 
heathen in our knowledge of God; but it has always seemed 
to me to show a fine instinctive presentiment, at least, 
on the part of the pagan poets, of something in the divine 
nature which Christian theologians have but seldom and faint- 
ly appreciated, when they apply, as you remember Virgil in 
his great poem so repeatedly and touchingly does, the term 
pious to the conduct and feelings of the highest heavenly 
beings towards the children of earth. And I have thought, 
when the great central doctrine of our spiritual faith, that 
God’s giving is a sharing, not a condescension, but a commu- 
nication, has been set forth with a luminous and copious 
cogency of argument, illustration, and appeal, that it was 
capable of still further and deeper and higher application in 
the sphere of religious sentiment, —that religion itself fails 
to be properly conceived until it is regarded not merely as 
something imposed upon man or required from him, but as 
something which God himself invites man to partake with 
him. God himself sets the example of disinterested, patient, 
long-suffering self-devotion, forbearance, magnanimity, reli- 
gious respect for the souls of his children ; and invites man, in 
the exercise of these heavenly qualities, to enter into the joy 
of his Lord. 

The religion of nature, in the best and highest sense of that 
much-contested phrase, as meaning, not our worshipping 
nature, but nature’s own reverent and patient working-out of 
the holy and beneficent ends before her, — what is that but 
the religion of God, whose mysteriously pervading spirit is 
nature’s life ? : 

How and where Jesus learned, by watching his heavenly 
Father’s processes (if we indeed rightly understand him as 
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intimating that he did learn in that way), to heal the palsied, 
open the eyes of the blind, and raise the dead, of course is 
utterly beyond our knowledge or conception; but in what 
school he learned those divine lessons of patience, forbear- 
ance, ceaseless and boundless beneficence, and self-forgetting 
charity, of which the sabbath days witnessed so many of his 
most memorable exemplifications, — that is no mystery to one 
who will observe how the very suspension of man’s work 
only gives occasion for him to remark the more thoughtfully 
the unresting activity of nature’s God, —the Lord of light 
and life. Jesus saw and felt what a poor travesty the sab- 
bath rusting of men’s souls under the old superstition was 
of the sublime rest and repose of the Supreme Soul in the 
busy harmony of creation. His religion consisted in follow- 
ing, as a dear child, the steps and the style of the Being who 
has breathed his own spirit into the human heart, and is con- 
stantly drawing man’s attention to the wondrous and winning 
lessons of grace and love. 

According to the common, worldly, and ecclesiastical esti- 
mates, and the superficial statistics of the human family, there 
is a considerable variety of religions in the land and in the 
world: but, in reality, to one who has the feeling of what 
true religion is, there are but two, different and diametrically 
opposite, kinds of religion, two churches invisible; and the 
lines dividing them from each other are not identical with 
any geographical or sectarian lines, but disciples of either 
principle are to be found, or both exist as tendencies at least 
in every nation and denomination of men. I call them both 
religions, because, although one of them is the very vital an- 
tagonist of religion proper, still it is held with a religious 
tenacity, a sort of bigotry, often, and clung to as if it were 
life, instead of death, with the stiff and stolid allegiance of the 
self-deluded soul. Of these two religions, the one, which 
alone deserves the name, is a large, generous, self-forgetting, 
soul-quickening sense of an infinite ideal, kindling in the 
spirit a constant dissatisfaction with its past attainments, and 
urging it on to new heights of truth and holiness; while the 
other false claimant of the name of religion is a narrow, 
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negative, and niggardly principle of self-seeking penance and 
formalism,— pride in the guise of humility, self-compla- 
cency in the guise of sanctity, indifference and intolerance 
joining hands in a strange alliance to suppress the convictions, 
to quench the inspirations and aspirations, which are the 
soul’s life and real religion’s breath. ‘This is the benumbing 
touch of winter to the tree of life and the free flow of the 
love of truth in the inner man; while the true religion is the 
glowing and growing summer of charity diffusing its genial 
atmosphere over the field of the heart’s world, inviting forth 
the germs of good, swelling the streams of hopeful thought 
and action, and calling into existence a creation vocal with 
the praise of the all-loving Father. One of these religions is 
all-grasping, clos: -fisted, and exclusive; the other, all-bestow- 
ing, open-handeu, and utterly “given to hospitality.” The 
God of the one is that sublimation of selfishness which is 
the true and only Satan; of the other, the Being who hides 
himself, and veils the severe majesty of his sterner attributes 
that he may enter the human heart as a gentle Spirit of grace, 
or, rather, who is from eternity the pure and gentle Spirit of 
unselfishness, essentially free, loving, and communicative, the 
true and perfect friend, who, not satisfied with the interchange 
of gifts, would interchange souls and selves with his children 
and loved ones. 

The two kinds of religion I have indicated, certainly we 
may hope the darker kind, can hardly be looked for in 
full and outright embodiment anywhere within the circle of 
our observation; but the true tendencies we have imperfectly 
described exist everywhere, and are probably at this moment 
struggling with each other in most men’s hearts, —on the 
one side God, the Spirit of light and love and liberty, striv- 
ing to enter, enlarge, and elevate the soul; and, on the other, 
self, blindly set to resist the divine influence. 

That we may learn and live the true religion, we are 
invited to be followers of God, as dear children; in other 
words, to walk with God, to trace his footprint and his finger 
in the earth and in the heavens, to study the qualities of his 


working, and see what the Father does, that we as his chil- 
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dren may do likewise. To be followers of God is not merely 
to follow what he said and did in a former age, but to wait 
upon him, and, with filial reverence, observe the wonders of 
his hand and the word of his mouth, as our senses and souls 
to-day and at this hour report them to us; to follow with 
admiring eyes and adoring hearts those movements of the 
mysterious element of light, which are the wavings of his 
garment, those gracefully undulating outlines, vanishing hori- 
zons, and mystic depths of light and shadow, in which, at 
once veiling and revealing himself, the Perfect One beckons 
the spirit onward along the ladder which leads from the finite 
to the infinite; to follow him in the depths of our own 
being and along the paths of our wondrous experience, in 
these thoughts that wander through eternity, in the mysteri- 
ous whispers that sound out from above the dim stairway of 
memory, and in the hopes that greet us out of the infinite 
future. The devout astronomer (and the wndevout one has 
been pronounced mad), the devout naturalist, the devout his- 
torian, the devout physician and metaphysician, —all these 
are truly followers of God as dear children. These also see 
the works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep. But 
especially and emphatically do they follow God as dear 
children, who, thus meditating in this calm retreat of finite 
being his milder majesty,” — 
“To the beautiful order of his works, 
Learn to conform the order of their lives.” 

With a sublime egotism, deserving rather to be called self- 
appreciation, did the great astronomer, Kepler, declare the 
lesson he had learned from the patience of God, who had 
waited six thousand years for a mind to discern the law of 
the heavens. But there are heavenly laws, yet higher and 
holier, which our eyes need not travel far to discover, which 
are the ways of a God ever near at hand, and all around our 
daily paths, teaching us lessons of patience, purity, fidelity, 
and truth, in every leaf, and every ripple, and every stone. 

Religion is manifested and tested in our patience, our chari- 
ty, and our faith. We shall show whether we have learned 
our religion by following God as dear children, in our treat- 
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ment and judgment of men and their works. Jesus said, 
“The Father judgeth no man.” He said of himself, “ I judge 
no man.” He enjoined upon his disciples, “Judge not.” But 
God does judge, and Christ judges, and Conscience (the Holy 
Spirit in man) judges man’s deeds, whether they are right or 
wrong, worthy or unworthy, holy and wholesome, or unholy 
and deadly ; and love itself rejoices in having the ways of 
truth and error, safety and danger, clearly discriminated. But 
he must be a very undiscerning and ungrateful observer of 
the ways of God in his own experience, who is not impressed 
with the fact that God gives us not according to what we 
deserve, but according to what we need. And, in the spirit 
of this lesson, we shall judge men’s works, and judge the 
tendency of their doings, and what is best and most necessary 
for us to do with them, without judging them. The spirit of 
our dealing is what we should learn from God. Therefore 
there is a true theology in the homely counsel of a poet- 
philosopher : — 
“Help thou the foolish as thou wouldst a child ; 

And help the bad, for none more poor than he. 

To the transgressor show thyself a man, 

As if God had his youngest brother here, — 

A blind man, who, going forth to find his way 

To his physician, groped about in vain, 

Wounding himself, and falling every step!” 

In a word, the religion we learn from the way and spirit 
of the Father, is characterized by that love which makes us 
put ourselves in another’s place, be he sufferer, be he sinner, 
— which makes us, in a word, practically own that the decla- 
ration of our being members one of another is not rhetorical 
emptiness, but solid truth. And the religion learned of the 
Father, which is charity, is a creative spirit, not a critical and 
cavilling, but a generous and life-creating principle. Its 
instinct is to seek out the good in every man and thing, and 
strive to give it the victory over the evil that obstructs and 
encumbers it. It always sets the good in the foreground, 
admitting the evil, and asserting the good; whereas the way 
of the selfish, worldly spirit is to assert the evil, and only 
faintly admit the good. 
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Finally, the religion of God is that spirit of prophecy which 
is full of calm confidence, because it has the future, the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, in the purpose of faith and faith- 
fulness. We who preach to-day the doctrine that men 
should be perfect, as their Father in heaven is perfect, are 
well aware that we are preaching what is still in advance of 
the age, but no farther, I suppose, than it was in advance 
of his who preached it eighteen hundred years ago. And, if 
it were still eighteen hundred years ahead of our age, it 
would be the more, rather than the less, our duty to preach 
it. But we have observed, that the doctrine which is most 
apt to make men cry out, “ You are in advance of the age,” 
is precisely the teaching of the very truth or duty the age 
most needs in order to advance. A common and complacent 
reply to reformers is, ‘People must be educated up to your 
demand ;” but where must be that man’s eyes and sense, who 
has not learned, in these days of the Lord, that men’s educa- 
tion consists as much in what they do and what they suffer, 
as in what they read and reason out, —that, in other words, 
it consists, not merely in being trained up, but in being 
shaken up? 

To all, then, let it be said, and emphatically to all who 
meet on the Lord’s Day to meditate his word and will, Be 
ye followers of God as dear children, — followers of his large 
charity, his perfect purity, his calm and long-suffering pa- 
tience, his careful faithfulness, in a word, and that a most 
significant and comprehensive one, his utter simplicity. The 
apostle’s calling us God’s dear children has in it a twofold 
strength and pointedness of meaning. Every human being 
is precious in the sight of his Maker and Father; and there- 
fore is the invitation given so affectionately to each to live 
near Him who yearns to have all partakers of his holiness, 
and so our happiness. But the applying to men in relation 
to God and the godly life the title of children, of itself sug- 
gests the one quality of the heavenly Father’s spirit and work- 
ing, which is perhaps among the very least appreciated, 
certainly in practice, — what we have called, not without 
Scripture example, too, the simplicity of God. It is a touch- 
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ing thought, that, where we are told God “giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not,” the same word is used as where 
man is instructed, whenever he giveth, to do it with simplicity. 
And how beautifully does nature express this simplicity of 
the divine giving, — and may we not add forgiving ?— “and 
upbraideth not!” In other words, he simply gives because 
he sees before him a needy and suffering child; and the fact 
that sin produced the sorrow and the destitution, or even per- 
petuates it, makes the misery no less eloquent and moving to 
the tender spirit which feels the sin itself, to be the greatest 
misery of all. ‘ Neither do I condemn thee,” his human 
voice once said on earth: “Go, sin no more!” 

If we obey the command to follow God as reverent and 
loving children, we shall deal with men and things in this 
spirit of divine simplicity. God is calling us to-day to be 
children in malice, and, in understanding, men; meekly and 
manfully to follow Jesus in his following of the Father, and 
learn of him, as he goes before us in the wondrous works 
of nature and ways of providence, the lessons of patient 
fidelity, fearless truthfulness, and tranquil trust. Not one 
day only, but every day, must we be learning and living our 
religion, if religion means following God as dear children ; 
for there is a still, small voice ever with us and within us, 
saying, “ This is the way of purity; this is the way of peace.” 
That voice is felt in the hollowness and heaviness of a heart- 
less and inhuman existence: it is felt in the dissatisfaction 
which they have such hard work to disguise from themselves 
who live for self alone, and who wage the unblessed war of 
the little self against the great and generous purposes of the 
universal Father. Listen to that voice, ye who make the 
mountains before which you stand bewildered, or, because 
you turn your backs to the light, project yourselves the shad- 
ows which grow to giants in your path. Turn to the Lord; 
follow his quiet leadings; and, as the prophet says, “Then 
shall ye know, if ye follow on to know the Lord: his going- 
forth is prepared as the morning.” And the path of these 
who do follow him shall be itself as the step of morning 
upon the earth. ° C. T. B. 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S LESSON. 


“Help one another.” 


“During the week that has passed, the subject of our last 
Sunday’s lesson, suggested by the words ‘ Help.one another,’ 
has been so much in my thoughts that 1 have wished to 
pursue it farther; and, preferring to do so while it remains 
fresh in our minds, I take it up again to-day. 

“Asa guide to our present thoughts, as well as for the 
purpose of giving you a motto which I wish you might use 
to quicken the spirit of charity in your hearts, I will relate a 
little incident to me most beautifully illustrative of the prin- 
ciple we have been considering. I should have given it in 
our previous conversation, had it then occurred to me; but it 
has only since been brought to mind. 

“ Two little children, a girl and a boy, were on their way 
to the grocer’s. The roofs of the houses and the grass were 
white with frost, and the wind was very sharp. They were 
both poorly dressed; but the little girl had a sort of coat 
over her which she seemed to have out-grown. 

‘“‘ As they walked briskly along, she drew her little brother 
close up to her, saying, ‘Come under my coat, Johnny.’ 

“Tt isn’t big enough for both,’ he replied. 

“««T guess I can stretch it a little,’ she said; and they were 
soon as close together and as warm as two birds in the same 
nest. 

‘“‘ Warm indeed no doubt they were in great part by the 
aid of the heart-warmth that filled them, and made other 
covering unnecessary. You have felt all of you, at times, the 
power of a deep interest, an absorbing thought, to render you 
insensible to the extremes of heat and cold; just so love 
filled the hearts of these little ones, and made their one 
scanty garment to be all-sufficient for their needs. Now, is 
it not possible so to enlarge the spirit of love, of kindness, of 
charity within us, that it shall spread over a far wider surface 
than now it does, shall hold a far darger number of our fel- 
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low-creatures in its embrace? Do we fail to find in our 
hearts any warm feeling of love for those around us, may we 
not increase that love within us? May we not, to use the 
words of that little child, ‘ stretch it a little’? We are little 
aware how much this spirit may be increased within us, how 
large a capacity of love is ours, till we have tried truly to 
exercise our affections, beyond our family and immediate 
friends, on all those whom the Creator has placed within 
reach of our regard. We must learn to exercise the love we 
feel, to know how great is the power of love which we pos- 
sess.” 

«But how can we do this, Miss Ellis? How can we learn 
to love others more ?” . 

“Tn many ways, but in no way it seems to me more effec- 
tually than by doing what we can to help them. We can 
never do the smallest thing to aid another, without being 
conscious, if we will analyze our feeling, that we have toward 
him a kindlier regard; and this must ever increase in the 
proportion that we strive to do him good.” 

“ But, if our efforts fail to be appreciated, — if, as in some 
instances, they are repulsed,—can our love grow warmer 
then?” 

“Yes: even then, I think, if the regard we feel is disin- 
terested. If it is selfish, indeed, instead of increasing, it will, 
no doubt, diminish ; but, if it is based upon the consciousness 
that those whom we are trying to aid are our fellow-beings 
and God’s children, their indifference or their ungenerous 
return of our kind offices will hardly make our love grow 
cold; we shall rather feel, if our regard is true, that they 
have the greater need of it, and so will extend it to them all 
the more. 

«One of the most beautiful arrangements of God’s provi- 
dence, it seems to me, is the dependence of human beings 
upon each other; and it is a quickening thought, that all 
which is required for the equal happiness of every individual 
is provided by his care. The adjustment of these provisions 
is in great part left to man: it is given to him, in large meas- 
ure, to equalize the burdens and to distribute impartially the 
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comforts and satisfactions of our earthly lot. Through this 
work of the rightful distribution of God’s bounty, the Al- 
mighty has most evidently intended that his creatures shall 
be drawn together, and helped to be made one. Is it not 
clear to us, therefore, that, of what we have and which others 
have not, we are called upon to impart to them, and they in 
like manner of what they possess to extend to us? You 
have read the story of the lame man and the blind one: how, 
by means of the eyes of the one and the strong limbs of the 
other, they were able to make their way together without 
difficulty ; whereas, without each other’s aid, they had been 
helpless. An article in a Brooklyn paper, by a gentleman of 
that city, says that this story was forcibly brought to his 
mind by his own observation of a similar case. Walking in 
the upper part of the city, he saw two men dressed as labor- 
ers walking together. As they were going along for some 
distance the same way, he addressed to one of them some 
unimportant remark, when he discovered that they were each 
laboring under a terrible deprivation; one of them being 
blind, the other deaf and dumb. The sense in which either 
was deficient was enjoyed by the other. He who was blind 
could hear and speak for both, while he himself went con- 
fidently on his darkened way under the guidance of his silent 
companion. 

“«‘ What is the lesson we should draw from such examples 
as these? Is it not what I have said, — that, as the opportu- 
nity is given us, we should impart of God’s gifts to us to 
supply the need of those on whom these blessings have not 
been bestowed? Have we all our senses in perfection? Are 
there any whom we know who are blind or deaf? Cer- 
tainly we know many who are partially so. Can we not 
make our sight and hearing serve their wants in a greater 
degree than now? Have we health? Can we not use it 
oftener than now to alleviate the sufferings of those who are 
deprived of it? Have we happiness? Certainly, if we have 
our trials, we have also much to make us happy ; and can we 
not, through our own happiness, minister more to the comfort 
of the unhappy and the sorrowing? One of the pleasantest 
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memories I am permitted to cherish is of one whom I once 
knew, a widow and childless, whom I was in the habit of 
visiting often. Though in disposition she was not wanting 
in cheerfulness, when she grew fc ble, and unable to provide 
as formerly for her own wants, she was often sad. Going 
in frequently when she was feeling most lonely and unhappy, 
and passing an hour or half-hour in conversation or in read- 
ing from some book or paper, I almost invariably left her 
cheered and comforted. ‘Oh, I feel so much better for your 
coming in!’ she would often say at parting: ‘it has done me 
good.’ ‘Though long since gone, I can see now the cheered 
expression of her face and hear her word of thanks, when I 
had thus been able to lift the burden from an otherwise weary 
hour ; and I would not miss the thought of it for much. Be 
assured from me, my dear girls, that, the more we have of 
such memories as this, and we can make them many if we 
will, and of far more value to look back upon, the happier 
and the more satisfying our life will be. To help bear the 
burdens of our fellow-creatures will not make our own grow 
heavier, but lighter ; and our bright days will be ever brighter 
for the good we seek to mingle in their earthly lot. 

‘“‘ There is one other influence of the spirit of kindness of 
which I wish to speak; and that is its power to arrest and 
conquer the vicious, and also to quiet and restore to reason 
the insane. Facts are not wanting to prove it to be a most 
efficient power in both these ways, a greater than men gen- 
erally are willing to believe. One or two illustrations occur 
to me among many others which I have read, but cannot now 
recall. The following I remember to have read, taken from 
the papers of some missionary or foreign traveller : — 

‘‘ Being alone one day in his hut, engaged in reading, the 
doorway was suddenly darkened; and, looking up, his eyes 
rested on the figure of an athletic man whom he knew at a 
glance to belong to the class whose criminal propensities urge 
them into a life of outlawry. His natural impulses prompted 
him instantly to bid him come in and sit down, and to set 
before him some food. He sat down, and ate for some time, 
apparently much abashed. At length he rose to go, but, pre- 
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viously to doing so, told his entertainer he could not feel easy 
without confessing to him, that he had come there with the 
intention of robbing the hut, for which purpose he had fire- 
arms behind a tree close at hand. The kindness with which 
he had been treated, he said, had so affected him, that he 
not only could not carry his project into execution, but he 
felt inclined to abandon violent intentions, and carry fire- 
arms no more: then, pointing out the tree behind which his 
weapons were concealed, he told him he had better take 
them, and do what he considered best with them. 

“In cases of insanity, I am inclined to believe kind treat- 
ment to be often the most effective means of restoration. 
When the superintendent of the asylum for the poor in one 
of the counties in Illinois first took charge of it, he found an 
insane man who had been loaded with heavy chains for years. 
Believing that this cruelty kept the man insane, he took the 
responsibility of taking them off, and gradually restoring him 
to liberty. The man at first raved, expecting fresh torture ; 
then he doubted, and finally realized that he was free. He 
was overpowered with delight, exclaiming constantly, as he 
looked upon the outer world of sunshine, ‘Oh, how beauti- 
ful!’ Then gratitude to his liberator prevailed. At length 
he voluntarily went to work in the garden, though he had 
nearly lost all power of locomotion; and he became entirely 
restored. 

“Mrs. Child, in her ‘Letters from New York,’ says, 
‘The dungeon and the scourge were formerly considered the 
only effectual way of restoring maniacs; but experience has 
proved that love is the best controlling power. When 
Pinel, the humane French physician, proposed to try this 
experiment in the Bedlam at Bicetre, many supposed his life 
would fall a sacrifice. But he walked fearlessly into dun- 
geons where raving maniacs had been chained, some ten 
years, some forty years; and, with gentle words, he con- 
vinced them that they were free to go out into the sunshine 
and open air, if they would allow him to remove their chains, 
and put on strait-waistcoats. At first they did not believe 
it, they had been so often deceived. When they found it 
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true, nothing could equal their gratitude and joy. They 
obeyed their deliverer with the utmost docility, and finally 
became very valuable assistants in the management of the 
establishment.’ 

“To the same end, we have the following testimony of 
Miss Dix, our American Mrs. Fry: On one occasion, she 
was earnestly cautioned not to approach a raving maniac. 
He yelled frightfully day and night, rent his clothes, plucked 
out his hairs, and was so violent that it was supposed he 
would murder any one who ventured within his reach. 
Without appearing to notice him, she seated herself at a 
little distance, and began to read certain passages of Scrip- 
ture filled with the spirit of tenderness. Soon his shouts 
ceased, and he became perfectly still. When, after a pro- 
tracted stay, she rose to go, he said to her, ‘ No, you cannot: 
God sent you, and you must not go.’ Finally, obtaining 
permission from him to leave, on her promising to come 
again, he said, ‘Give me your hand.’ Smiling upon him, 
she gave it. The wild expression of his haggard counten- 
ance softened to tearfulness as he said, ‘ You treat me right: 
God sent you.’ 

“‘ Beside the influence of kind and gentle words and acts, 
it is wonderful the power that resides in the human voice 
alone, when toned by the spirit of love and kindness. 
‘Hush, hush!’ said an insane young man to Miss Dix, who 
had addressed to him some simple inquiry on passing him, 
after having led some twenty or thirty maniacs in worship. 
He was standing with clasped hands and a countenance of 
the deepest reverence. Sinking his voice to a whisper, and 
gazing earnestly on the space around her, ‘Hush, hush!’ 
he said, ‘there are angels with you! They have given you 
their voice.’ 

“« At another time, when travelling over a lonely road, the 
driver of the conveyance, a young lad, her only companion, 
a man rushed out of the woods, and, stopping the carriage, 
demanded her money. She spoke to him kindly and gently, 
saying that she had but little money, and telling him of the 
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use to which she devoted what she had. While she was 
speaking, his countenance became deadly pale, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘ My God, that voice!’ She then learned from him 
that he had been in the Philadelphia Penitentiary, and had 
heard her lecturing the prisoners in an adjoining cell, and 
now recognized her voice. He then desired her to pass on, 
expressing the deepest sorrow for the outrage he had com- 
mitted. 

“My dear pupils, I can only say to you, cultivate the 
spirit of love and kindness, and an influence shall go forth 
from your very tones to make happier and better those 
around you. Go among your fellow-beings earnest to do 
them good; and the time may come when those whom you 
have benefited shall learn even to bless your shadow, as 
the poor soldier of the Crimean battles learned to bless the 
shadow of Florence Nightingale.” 


THE CHRISTIAN’S FUNERAL. 


Waite yet our brother walked on earth, 
Jesus sustained his failing strength, 
With daily manna fed his soul, 

And bade him hope for heaven at length. 


That glorious hope is now fulfilled 

In the bright world of joy above, 

Where doubts are fled, and sins forgiven, — 
The heaven of God’s unclouded love. 


O thou who, through thy blessed Son, 
Dost save the soul that trusts in thee ! 
Give unto us, as to thy saints, 
O’er sin and death the victory. 


To God, who gives eternal life, 

To Christ, through whom that life is given, 

Be everlasting honors paid 

By all the saints in earth and heaven. H. T. 
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MRS. FRY IN NEWGATE. 


TuHE following is one of Mrs. Farrar’s reminiscences : — 


*¢T visited Newgate with Mrs. Fry, and witnessed the thorough 
reformation that had been effected there. The female prisoners 
were classified; cleanliness and order prevailed, swearing and 
fighting had given place to reading and sewing, and a committee 
of ladies were constantly visiting the prison by turns. The morn- 
ing I was there Mrs. Fry was to have her last religious exercise 
with sixty female convicts about to embark for Botany Bay. We 
entered a good-sized clean room and found them all seated on 
benches at the farther end of it. Mrs. Fry stood at a small table 
between her and the convicts. A few visitors with myself stood 
on either side of her. She read from the New Testament a few 
consolatory passages, and then proposed to pray with them. 
The women rose, turned round, and kneeled beside the benches. 
Mrs. Fry kneeled on a hassock before her table and lifted up her 
melodious voice in such a strain of tender supplication for help 
and comfort to the afflicted and sorrowful as I can never forget. 
She merged herself in them, and seemed as if she were bearing 
them up on wings of love to the throne of grace. Such a prayer 
I never before heard, and never shall again. It was sublime; it 
was divine, and it moved all present to tears. The poor women 
sobbed aloud.” 


REASON IN RELIGION. 


‘¢‘ SOMEWHERE and somehow there must be an answer to every 
true prayer. For surely the economies of the moral world are 
not less exact than those of the natural. In the realm of matter, 
there is no waste. Not a grain of dust, not a drop of water, not 
a particle of vapor, can ever be lost to the sphere of which it is a 
component part. The dew which bathes the summer rose, and 
glorifies the meadow with its morning sheen, had its origin in 
what might seem to be the escapes and wastes of the planet. 
And, when rose and meadow have exhaled their dews at the touch 
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of the sun, the viewless, imponderable vapor is not dissipated be- 
yond recall ; it is not all spent on the thankless air; it is gathered 
and garnered in the chambers of the sky, and returns again in 
due season, according to its circuit, in orient dews or refreshing 
showers. And shall not the finer exhalations of the soul, —the 
prayers which are breathed from the deeps of the breast, the 
secret vows, the God-ward thought, the devout aspiration, — shall 
not these also return again according to their circuit, and bring 
their blessing ?” Dr. HEDGE. 


DANTE. 


Dr. Parsons’s translation of the Divina Commedia, if completed, 
must supersede all others for rhythmical harmony and transparent 
flow. The first seventeen cantos are already given to the public 
in a small quarto volume. It is a reprint of the author’s earlier 
work corrected, with the addition of a few cantos. Prefixed are 
some very beautiful stanzas ““On a Bust of Dante,” written in 
Dr. Parsons’s sweetest vein. We give the last three stanzas : — 


“Peace dwells not here: this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose ; 
The sullen warrior sole we trace, — 
The marble man of many woes. 
Such was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled with his foes, 
The scourge of many a guilty line. 


War to the last he waged with all 

The tyrant canker-worms of Earth ; 
Baron and duke in hold and hall 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth ; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth ; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime, 

But valiant souls of kingly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 


O Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou! 

That poor old exile sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now. 

Before his name the nations bow: 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dantex’s mind.” 
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History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. — Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., 124, Grand Street, 
New York, have brought out two more volumes, the third and 
fourth of their exquisite republication of this most interesting 
work. As we have already written of the previous volumes, the 
mechanical execution leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. Froude’s 
quality as an historian is of the best, and the history of England 
has not been read until his pages have been studied. His style is 
singularly fresh; and yet, unlike Macaulay, he does not give you 
the impression of one who is sacrificing truth to smartness. 
These two volumes cover a very exciting period of English story. 
We cannot resist the temptation of laying before our readers the 
following eloquent and truthful sentences: ‘* This was the intro- 
duction of the English Bible, — this the seeming acknowledgment 
of Henry’s services. Of the translation itself, though since that 
time it has been many times revised and altered, we may say that 
it is substantially the Bible with which we are all familiar. The 
peculiar genius, if such a word may be permitted, which breathes 
through it; the mingled tenderness and majesty, the Saxon sim- 
plicity, preternatural grandeur, unequalled, unapproached in the 
attempted improvements of modern scholars,—all are here, and 
bear the impress of the mind of one man,— William Tyndal. 
Lying, while engaged in that great office, under the shadow of 
death, the sword above his head and ready at any moment to 
fall, he worked under circumstances alone perhaps truly worthy 
of the task which was laid upon him. His spirit, as it were 
divorced from the world, moved in a purer element than common 
air. His work was done. He lived to see the Bible carried no 
longer by stealth into his country, where the possession of it was 
crime, but borne in by the solemn will of the king, solemnly 
recognized as the word of the Most High God. And then his 
occupation in this earth was gone. His eyes saw the salvation 
for which he had longed, and he might depart to his place. He 
was denounced to the Regent of Flanders; he was enticed, by 
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the suborned treachery of a miserable English fanatic, beyond the 
town under whose liberties he had been secure; and with the 
reward which, at other times as well as those, has been held 
fitting by human justice for the earth’s great ones, he passed away 
in smoke and flame to his rest.” E. 


Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet, with an Analysis of the 
Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes. By Vincenzo Borta. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

This work comes most opportunely, as a new interest is 
awakened in the life and writings of the great Florentine poet. 
The life, sufferings, persecutions, exile, and death of Dante, with a 
portraiture of his times, and a history of Beatrice, his early love, 
which finally sublimed into a divine ideal of heavenly grace, and 
burned intensely in his imagination, and inspired his song, are in- 
cluded in the 116 pages introductory to an extended criticism, or 
rather exposition of the Divina Commedia. The work is indis- 
pensable to full appreciation and enjoyment of the awful grandeur 
and exquisite beauty of the Poem. Dante was fully imbued with 
the science, philosophy, and politics of his day. The spirit of the 
Ghibellines burned in him intensely, and touched his pictures of 
torture in the Inferno with blacker shades. With Cary’s hard, 
and sometimes very obscure, translation, the reader should also 
have that of Dr. Parsons, of which, however, only the first seven- 
teen cantos are completed. The latter is done with admirable 
taste; the verse flows musically sweet, and with much greater 
perspicuty than that of Cary. Dante ought to be read and 
studied, not merely for his terrible sublimity, but because in him, 
and through him, the religious ideas of the middle age are re- 
flected in lurid light, and more distinctly than any ecclesiastical 
history has given them. The seething imaginations of a whole 
century here determined into form under the plastic power of 
genius. For such study the present work merits unqualified com- 


mendation. 


Linwood, with other Stories. Published by Oliver S. Fleet, New 
York, are very pleasant tales for children and young persons, 
written with a good purpose, and calculated to exert a good moral 


influence. 





